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DAYID CHANTREY. 



CHAPTER L 

A CERTAIN RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS TO ALL FORLORN 

SPINSTERS. 

MiLLY had been under a reaction. Her suitor 
was gone, and though we cannot affirm that she 
would have had him back again, yet in the irre- 
coverable distance I am of opinion he looked more 
picturesque. She had settled down again into the 
old weary round of gaiety. Our young men grind 
at colleges and academies in the silk or sarsenet 
gowns for a position in life; so do our young 
ladies in silk and muslin. It is not all play at 

those archery-meetings and balls. 

VOL. n. 1 
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Milly had begun to tire of the chase which 
had so near been brought to a prosperous close. 
It had got about that she had most patriotically 
refused the Major, and of course she gained some 
distinction by the exploit ; but perhaps it may also 
have frightened off some weak-minded gentlemen 
who had her hand in timid contemplation. 

She began to think seriously enough, poor 
child, of hopeless spinsterhood, when ladies passing 
her would whisper, "That woman was once a 
season beauiy ; could you ever have thought so ?" 
Whatever were her reflections, however, she spoke 
of it lightly enough. She fell back upon that cosy 
old scheme of hers — the endowment of a great 
spinster nunnery, of which her aunt was to be 
mother-abbess. 

The place, site, economy, and roles, it was 
apparently her delight to discuss with that very 
marrying-man John Wayre. Cynics may ques- 
tion the sincerity of these whims, and attribute to 
them an artfiil motive. I take them merely for 
what they are worth, — indications, possibly, of 
wounded pride, of the gentle chronic depression 
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which comes upon ladies when they begin to 
doubt that they have any serious end in life. 

Milly had sense and philosophy of her own ; 
she knew she must find employment for her mind. 
!N^ow she had the good luck to have added to her 
accomplishments some little knowledge of water- 
colour painting; and she turned to Art for con- 
solation. She joined the Art-school in Newman 
Street, set up her easel before the pretty -cos- 
tumed model, and began to paint '' a Normandy^ 
fishing-girL" 

Dilettante benevolence is a very pretty occu- 
pation, but you must have money for its practice ;. 
and it &ilB to bring true fuU-orbed happiness from 
sunrise to night, such as my recipe insures. Di- 
lettante religion has been much tried, and is a 
very poor veneer; it is sure to faiL Crochet- 
work is a mere accompaniment to fret, — a sigh for 
every stiteL Madam, have you ever tried Art ? 
You smile incredulously, and say that you could 
not draw a gate or a gable. Nothing to the pur- 
pose. I've known an adult pupil enter an art- 
school unable to perceive the shadow on an egg. 
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leave it with drawings which might admit her to 
the Academy. But it is peace of mind you seek, 
not fame ; some power which shall arrest Time's 
httle minion Fret, as he chisels away at those 
seams in cheek and brow which you note so pain- 
ftdly at your morning toilette ; something that 
will people the day with delightftd interests, and 
jQll it with an excitement as healthy as mountain- 
air. Marry Art, buy brushes and paint-box, can- 
vas and paper, or hie to an art-school to-morrow. 
Never mind the pain of trying to excel, or being 
excelled ; absorb your whole attention upon lonely 
irrespective excellence. Art is god-like, and will 
soon inspire you with a sort of religion. You will 
feel some remote visiting of this in your first 
attempt to draw a gate, a cow, or a gable; but 
when you come to a great chalk jSu3e, squinting 
perchance, and with a mild squeamish expression 
at the mouth-comers, then you will catch the true 
thrilL Come, take a little humble shrine to your- 
selves, ye forlorn -spinsters, like our Milly, and 
forget that very equivocal blessing, a husband, in 
the paradise of easels. 
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In the galleries of Paris, Florence, and Rome, 
have we not seen little women in bimch-ringlets, 
ugly as Aztecs, perched upon painters' ladders 
before their great canvases, happy as singing- 
birds — I repeat it, happy as singing-birds; their 
elderly eyes expanding with calm delight, and 
closing again with loving rapture as they listen to 
what Raphael, Murillo, Titian, are whispering in 
their soul's ear, just as a season beauty listens to 
the compliments of skipping gallants? But the 
poor beauiy fades and fades through her short 
summer, and the gallants are gone ; whereas those 
soul-whisperings foUow the yeUow Uttle women 
faithftdly to the end, and still live upon their 
devout canvas when the busy little hands have 
forgotten their cunning. 

Some of my lady-readers, I suppose, do not 
know what an art-school is like; they recall the 
desks of a boarding-school and the young ladies' 
drawing-master. Let them imagine a long gallery 
ranged with stately casts from the antique and 
modem school of sculpture — a perfect camp of 
easels, on which are drawings and paintings in 
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every stage of progress. As stimulus to the 
imagination, ancient carved chairs and cabinets, 
armour, both plate and chain, in complete suits, 
wondrous old weapons of every iype, are distri- 
buted about in picturesque disarrangement; lay 
figures preserve their poses like beings under a 
spell. Here is a home for you. Let us enter the 
room where the life-model is sitting in her pretty 
costume, and see Milly at her work. With a dim 
suggestive background of tapestry behind her 
stands the model, turning her patient pretty eyes 
on us as we enter, but never moving her head. 
Here is Milly sitting most peacefully and executing 
a monstrous caricature, with all the complacency 
of a Lawrence. Here is a tall and handsome 
young lady beside her — ^her particular friend Miss 
Masterton; the origin of that friendship being, 

that at Lord U ^n's last summer. Major de 

Lindesey had been slightly smitten by Miss Mas- 
terton until Milly arrived, when that brilliant 
little tempter defeated Miss Masterton and appro- 
priated her admirer. This of course awoke an 
eternal friendship in Miss Masterton's breast, and 
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ihey are now inseparables at the art-school. Miss 
Masterton's face, you must admit, though rather 
haggard, has a beauty of a higher order than 
Milly's ; it shows the bones of the temple and jaw 
and chin with a marble softness; and it is this 
which so often lends an expressive beauty to death. 
Her picture, you observe, is very clever. Who 
is that little man busy at his wiry outlines behind 
Miss Blenheim? That is Mr. Wayre, peacefully 
making a fool of himself. There is a melancholy 
imbecility in his attempts which must excite the 
pity and marvel of beholders. The average of 
the paintings around us is excellent From this 
school ladies have gone forth and earned an 
honourable living. It has supplied Punch with 
illustrators. The candidate for the Academy can 
commence the long legitimate high-road of art 
within these walls under the auspices of a refined 
and thoughtftd artist. Those who would follow 
the more certain and lucrative walk of sketch and 
pen-and-ink grotesque have here advantages not 
elsewhere to be found. 

Miss Masterton had, as we have said, the ad- 
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vantage of Milly, with the palette on her thumb ; 
and, in a quiet way, she strove to attract Mr. 
Wayre from his allegiance. She kindly gave him 
hints in his drawing, and corrected it materially ; 
whilst Milly only ridiculed. In their walks home, 
the girls mutually matronising one another. Miss 
Masterton was always beside him, striving to 
dazzle him; but he still regarded her unmoved, 
like a young eagle gazing at the sun. She was 
very fashionable and very fast There was a 
charming flavour of slang in her verbiage, which 
gave it the true abandon which socieiy have been 
aiming at these many years, and have reached at 
length. Miss Masterton valued Mr. Wayre's ad- 
miration in only one respect, viz. that he was a 
votary of her dear friend Milly. But, curious to 
say, his fidelity was unshaken. John was not one 
of those timid gentlemen who were alarmed at the 
Major's signal overthrow. On the contrary, it 
brought him up to his work The Major retreated, 
and he advanced with spirit Milly played hostess 
to him, invited him to stay to dinner whenever he 
appeared, and showed her gratitude to him in a 
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thousand pretty little ways with which her sex is 
&miliar. 

Now Mrs. Blenheim watched this flourishing 
friendship, and tolerated it, so to speak, with a 
good-natured smile. She was not the least 
alarmed. Such coalitions were not out of MiUy's 
habits, and in Mrs. Blenheim's experience they 
came to nothing. 

Gossip did not fail, however, to give vulgar 
constructions to her tolerance ; and it was said by 
at least one among her observant friends that this 
dangling admirer served very well for a decoy, 
and would stimulate more eligible suitors to 
approach. As an advocate of Mrs. Blenheim's, I 
spurn the imputation rather than deny ii 

This unsettled aspect on Mrs. Blenheim's part 
soon, however, took a very decisive expression, 
when one morning Mr. Pimpernel called upon 
her, and had a little conversation. He began with 
some tumblings and freshly-cropped local news, 
and then he went on to talk of his friend John 
Wayre. 



CHAPTER IL 

MB. WAYBE LEADS THE FOBLOBN-HOPE. 

" What a pity," said Mrs. Blenheim, mildly 
deploring, " that he has not some certain pursuit ! 
His profession really seems to be such a fiction." 

" What we call a legal fiction, ma'am," 
laughed Mr. PimpemeL He always employed 
the tap-room appellation of " ma'am" in address- 
ing ladies; it kept up the unctuous key upon 
which he turned his conversation. " But there 
is no fear of Johnny Wayre, ma'am; he is a 
quiet-going, silent little fellow. He don't tell 
every one how comfortable he is. Wayre has pro- 
periy at Highgate, which cannot bring him in less 
than four hundred a-year ; and heaven knows how 
much more he makes." 

" I'm charmed to hear it, Pm sure," said 
Mrs. Blenheim quite listlessly; nevertheless she 
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became a Kttle thoughtful after the announce- 
ment; and Mr. Pimpernel was most hospitably 
pressed to stay to dinner. 

During the evening she talked of any thing 
rather than Mr. Wayre's circumstances; indeed 
his name never passed her lips until Milly had 
retired, and Mr. Pimpernel had just bidden her 
good-night. Then she said, still holding his hand, 
as if abstractedly : 

" I do hope what you told me of dear Mr. 
Wayre is really true ; he is such a favourite with 
us ; I should be charmed for his sake. He is such 
a good creature too." 

" Well, well, ma'am, he'd be just as good a 
creature without — maybe better. But I know the 
facts personally, and professionally, I may say." 

" I'm so glad to hear it," said Mrs. Blenheim, 
releasing her friend's hand. 

" You like him better than you did, ma'am — 
you do. When you meet him next, observe if he 
isn't twice as handsome. He will he. Measure 
him against that wall, ma'am; you'll find he's 
six inches taller than you supposed. Ay, ay, ay. 
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and his jokes will be twice as funny. Don't deny 
it; I know you, ma'am. No — excuse the free- 
dom of an old friend — ^but you could find no 
fitter husband for our Milly than Master John 
Wayre." 

" Hush-sh I how you talk, you old gossip ! We 
must get a turban and spectacles, and make a 
dowager of you. Fie! what a matchmaker you 
have become !" 

" Why not, ma'am ? These old women must 
not have it all in their own hands. It is family 
alliance that makes England what she is. It's fit 
work for the House of Lords; and shall the old 
women lay the basis of ftiture England ?" 

"Well, well, good-night; I'm too sleepy to 
argue with you." 

And so Mr. Pimpernel went away, very proud 
of his new character. 

Next morning Milly sat lazily at the window 
in a luxuriance of sprigged-muslin skirt, like a 
crushed lily-beU. She was reading the newspaper 
dozily and cosily, when her mamma endeavoured 
to arouse her from her repose. 
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" I suppose your squire will be here to-day, 
love ?" 

Milly yawned. " Why, ye-es ; I suppose so. 
Oh, of course." 

" You seem to like him." 

" Very mucL What should we do without 
him, mamma ? Dear me I — ^ Died at Brent House 
Mary MasaonJ* I suppose Captain Masson and his 
wife will live there now." 

" Milly love, do you think it quite justifiable 
to trifle with the afiections of a good and honour- 
able man like Mr. Wayre ?" 

Just as the bell for school sounds on the ear of 
a youngster at his marbles, so came this gentle 
reproof on the drowsy Milly. 

" Why, how — what have I done, mamma?" 

" I only mean this, love : if you do not mean 
to encourage Mr. Wayre's hopes, you ought not 
to make so much use of him." 

Milly sat up, and fixed her lovely eyes upon 
her manmia in astonishment. 

" If you really like him, love, I have nothing 
to say. I have the greatest respect and regard 
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for Mr. Wayre, and I think him in many ways 
calculated to make you happy." 

" My darling mamma, what can have possessed 
you with such a wonderful notion ? Neither Mr. . 
Wayre nor I ever dreamt of such a thing." 

Mrs. Blenheim smiled at her daughter and 
shook her head with a reproachfol scepticism. 

" But I know it ; he has been my confidant 
this long time, and knew all about the Major." 

" No matter for that, love. Mr. Wayre is very 
deeply attached to you." 

" What a fancy !" laughed Milly. 

" You know it now, love." 

" Not on Mr. Wayre's authority, mamma, 
surely," said Milly, after a pause. 

" People tell these secrets by manner and ex- 
pression a great deal oftener tihan in words, love ; 
and you cannot absolve yourself of responsibility, 
if you do him serious injury." 

" What possible injury?" asked Milly. 

" The very least would be loss of time. For 
my own part, I shoidd be delighted to see him 
here on a proper understanding," 
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'^ I thought in my simplicity,*' said Milly, re- 
covered sufficiently fix)m surprise, yet interested 
in the discussion, "that friendship was a very 
proper understanding. I'm sure I should be very 
sorry to give him pain, if he is so susceptible. 
Darling mamma, how very unmercenary you 
would have me be I" 

Here Mrs. Blenheim took the opportuniiy of 
informing her daughter of Mr. Wayre's comfort- 
able independence, which, combined with his good 
conversation and gentlemanly feelings, made him 
by no means ineligible. She did not teU the fact so 
coarsely as has been implied here ; but she made it 
quite dear, and Milly received it without comment 

John Wayre came the next day ; and it came 
to pass that John Wayre had grown twice as 
handsome in Mrs. Blenheim's eyes ; his conver- 
sation had twice the force and interest; and his 
jokes were twice as fiuiny in Mrs. Blenheim's 
ears. She did not indeed measure him against 
the wall ; but there is little doubt, had she done 
so, she would have found him full six inches taller 
than she supposed. 
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It was no longer indulgent tolerance from 
Mrs. Blenheim to John Wayre. Without com- 
mitting herself to direct encouragement, without 
inviting a confession, she communicated many a 
little fillip to his courtship, many a little comfort- 
able hint, many an opportunity which none can 
afford so well as a mother. With motherly ad- 
vertisement she praised Milly's qualities, moral 
and intellectual; and she vaguely assured him 
that it was happiness, far more than wealth and 
position, which she desured for her daughter. 

But they were better times for John Wayre 
under Mrs. Blenheim's mere tolerance than now 
when his cause was fostered by her smiles. No 
doubt for a while his hopes grew rosy and his 
heart grew daring; but there- came a frost, a kill- 
ing frost, and robbed him — ^he knew not how — of 
his blushing honours. Milly was quite changed. 
A light and flippant spirit possessed her, which he 
did not recognise. When he was fain to throw 
some little hue of sentiment over their conver- 
sation, — ^as men under the great human delusion, 
love, still strive to do, — she would be sure, with 
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all the effect of contrast, to introduce some saucy 
irrelevance, — say her tiresome nunnery scheme 
for forlorn spinsters. One example may instance 
her manner. 

" This house," said John, undauntedly leading 
his card, "has already spoiled me for chamber 
life. You see I have broken my resolution, and 
am a confirmed hasheesh-eater." 

" Very bad for you," said Milly. " Now why 
should not you inaugurate a bachelor monastery, 
Mr. Wayre ? it would give you a mission in life. 
We could never admit you, you know. I must 
consult you on a very anxious point upon my 
great nunnery question. Don't you think we- 
might venture to introduce, as gardeners and 
grooms, a very few hideous old bachelors, if it 
was only to keep alive our distaste for male so- 
ciety?" 

" Don't you think the handsome young ba- 
chelors of the day might serve that purpose bet- 
ter ?" said Mr. Wayre, with some impatience. 

" Ah, perhaps so," said Milly. " Nothing in 

my establishment shall be more honourable than 
VOL. n. 2 
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Ugliness and age; there shall be prizes for png- 
noses ; and as for a pretty face, it shall be snubbed 
and fined every morning." 

" You needn't legislate about that," said John; 
^' leave it to envious human nature. A weary life 
iihey'll lead you^ Miss Blenheim." 

"As for a compliment," said MiUy, catching 
him up, " that shall be instant expulsion." 

So she led him on a silly chase from day to day, 
^d kept him at discreet distance by her mockeries. 

The most comical feature in the whole business 
was this, that Milly affected to find a wife for him, 
^nd used to have Miss Masterton in, to meet him 
constantly when he came, though she had to send 
the servant for her. Then she would just join in 
for a few moments, so as to involve Mr. Wayre in 
conversation with the young lady; and having 
done so with all the tact and grace of her mother, 
would retire with a mischievous smile. 

" Why are you so wayward, love?" said Mrs. 
Blenheim, one night when Mr. Wayre had gone 
to see Miss Masterton home. " You are torturing 
poor Mr. Wayre most needlessly." 
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" I am only following your advice, mamma. 
If he is really serious, I am not so mean as to 
invite him to a refiisal." 

On the occasion of a great archery-meeting at 
Charlton, Milly was cruellest of all. Milly had 
won some prizes by her bow ; a riding-whip and 
a richly-fashioned bracelet I can at least answer 
for, having had them in my hands. She had a 
brave costume for these occasions — a brave little 
hat and eagle-feathers, brave little gauntlets, 
and brave little green jacket trimmed with gold- 
lace. 

A lady's most powerftd charms, as we before 
ventured to surmise, reside in her wardrobe, and 
are disclosed on state occasions. As the brilliant 
heckle lures the fish, so, I apprehend, gentlemen 
cannot withstand such costumes as the above ; and 
we may all imagine the aggravation of sweet 
misery sustained by poor John Wayre from that 
jacket, that hat, those gauntlets, when, having 
travelled at her side in the first-class carriage to 
Charlton, and undergone her fascination in her 
ordinary costume, he beheld her emerge fi:om the 
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tiring-room on the ground in all this murderous 
radiance. 

She had been intrusted to his keeping by her 
mother, who found a seat for herself among the 
dowagers near the grand tent ; but Milly quickly 
shook off her watch-dog, and scarcely said a word 
to him the whole day. She contented herself with 
urging him, quite anxiously, to push his suit with 
Miss Masterton, and collect her arrows for her. 

Milly had, of course, a large circle of acquaint- 
ances ; and she flitted about among them calmly 
and brightly, quite unexcited, quite unaffected, 
neither courting nor declining attentions ; simply 
accepting them with grace. Some plain ladies in 
the tent called this " French manner," and we 
demur to their experience. Presently she chanced 
to direct her eyes upon a tall homely -looking 
gentleman, whose attire and business-like bearing 
really made him appear in this gay company like 
a rook among the macaws. 

This gentleman had been watching her for 
some moments with respectful attention; but when 
his eyes met hers, he quickly turned away his 
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gaze, like one who would not solicit recognition. 
With an independence much commented upon by 
some plain ladies in the tent, Milly made her way 
softly to this gentleman's side. 

" Mr. Chantrey," she said, almost timidly, 
" who would have thought of meeting you here?" 
" The very place most likely for you to meet 
me," said he, taking her offered hand with a 
heightened colour. " I am here to report your 
exploits for my paper." 

" Oh, then I must treat you with great respect. 
My glory is in your hands." 

Most men in Chantrey's position would have 
been conscious of a distinction in being not only 
recognised by the beauty of the field, but finding 
themselves chatting with her, under the' envious 
observation of the Dundrearys and the " swells ;" 
but Chantrey was stupidly unconscious of his situ- 
ation ; his pleasure was of another spirit. 

" There is a fi'iend of mine in your neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Chantrey; but I hardly expect you 
know her — Emma Wertley." 

*' I know her well," said David roundly. 
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" Do yon, indeed ? How long have you 
known her ?" 

"How long?" said David. "WeU, I must 
confess little more than a montL" 

" Is that all the time it takes to know a woman 
well?" asked MUly, in pleasant cross-examination. 
" Some people tell me it takes a lifetime, and you 
die in ignorance." 

" The time has less to say to it than the cir- 
cumstances and occasion, I think," replied David. 

Milly seemed to ponder a little. It was a 
charming point in Milly that she could listen, 
or seem to Usten. She was never loquacious, Uke 
most Httle women, who think the diamond cannot 
sparkle unless in perpetual motion. Milly could 
endure a silence of five minutes with unmoved 
nerve, and what she said came so apt to what 
you said, that it went a long way. Even her 
coquetry had the quality of power in it, it was so 
calm and in effect so unconscious. 

" I think we have found it so," she said at 
last. " How long is it since we have become 
acquainted ?" 
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" It was a stride to my knowledge of you, 
Miss Blenheim, to find you could forgive me so 
great a wrong. You gave me a clue to your 
character the first hour we met." 

"Hold it, then, till 'it leads you quite astray. 
You never did me the wrong you allude to ; and, 
indeed, that same wrong preys very little on my 
mind. Now, Mr. Chantrey, I want you to tell 
me something about Miss Wertley. Is she pretty? 
I see by your face this moment that you think 
so." 

"Well, then, you are answered," said David. 

" But what would a jury of ladies say of her?" 
persisted Milly. 

" If they had common respect for their oaths, 
they must find her pretty," said David; "but 
indeed I do not know much of ladies' tastes in 
beauty." 

" Then /'ll tell you what they admire in their 
own sex — a sweet comeUness; a gentle, regular 
insipidity ; dove eyes and rosy hps ; a face, in 
fact, that gentlemen do not care to look at twice. 
We ladies rave about such faces. They are so 
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safe ; they never give us pain ; and we go into 
such becoming raptures at ihem." 

" I am your pupil," said David : " go on." 

" I don't think we could afford to admire your 
Emma Wertley." 

" Your Emma Wertley" — the phrase fell 
subtly sweet upon David's ear. It came so na- 
turally, so musically. Milly had quietly placed 
herself in his confidence by a pretty womanly 
manoeuvre to which he was profoundly blind ; she 
had spared him confession and blushes, and by a 
little coup de main paved the way, no doubt, to 
comfort, advise, and reassure this simple caUow 
gentleman. 

"I must call upon Emma," she continued; 
^Mt is on my conscience to do so this many a day. 
Who knows but I might meet you there ?" 

David promised to look forward to that happi- 
ness. "I think, when you go there once, you 
will find yourself there again," said simple Davy, 
measuring Milly's tastes by his own. 

"What is she like, Mr. Chantrey? Is she 
grown into a good little housewife, with red hands 
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and a domestic smile, and an apron and a bunch 
of keys ? I know she teaches in a Simday-schooL 
Oh, and does she play the piano?" asked Milly, 
with unexpected vivacity. 

" I am not able to answer one of those ques- 
tions," said David. 

'' Why, you know as little about your lady- 
love as Don Quixote about his Dulcinea. Not 
know whether she plays the piano ?" 

"I hope to heaven she can't," said David 
good-humouredly. 

"Is she like me?" said Milly, looking up 
playfully. 

. " Well, there is a great difference between you 
and Miss Wertley." 

" Yes," said Milly, her voice dropping into a 
bewitching graviiy. " Emma Wertley is a good 
girl, who has duties to perform and something to 
Uve for ; while I am only a little Bohemian." 

David looked down at her as she spoke. 
Milly's eyes were abstractedly, as it were, set 
upon the distant clouds. He felt queer and un- 
comfortable, and thrilled, he didn't know how or 
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wherefore; but in a moment Milly was merry 
again. 

" Well, when all is said that we have to say of 
her, I am quite curious to see her ; and, if she is 
not too attractive, we shall be sure to be good 
friends, as I hope you and I have become, Mr. 
Chantrey." 

"You make me happy," blurted out David, 
with overcharged gratification. " I never hoped 
to see the day when you would be so forgiving as 
to call me your firiend I" 

Milly was startled and astohished — ^fashionable 
yoimg ladies do not accustom themselves to such 
irregular bursts, such a tally-ho of sentiment. 

"All in a moment," laughed she, "i begin 
to know you well, Mr. Chantrey. So you are 
like this. Do you know you have quite fright- 
ened me ?" 

" I mean what I say," said David. " I never 
hoped it." 

" How do you know, Mr. Chantrey, but that 
I value your acquaintance just because you are 
tabooed to me? I see you know very litde of 
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ladies. There is mamma looking for me, — ^good- 
by ; this little chat we have had will cost me such 
a scolding." She shook hands with him cor- 
dially ; her little gamitlet was lost to sight in his 
large square-jointed hand. 

All this festive day our friend John Wayre 
was nowhere. He was, in fact, thrown back de- 
spairing upon his comforter, sunny Mrs, Blenheim, 
and was content to sequester himself among the 
dowagers all that ^^merrie hunting -time." It 
was this day that brought things to a crisis. He 
secretly resolved to put an end to this treatment at 
once and for ever — ^to stake his happiness on a 
cast. He had gone far enough to make his atten- 
tions apparent; let the little lady have her triumph 
complete. 

The next morning, then, he executed his de- 
sign ; and this was the issue. 

Milly was just coming down stairs to lunch, 
and had paused on the first landing to see who 
had knocked. She welcomed him, and asked him 
into the parlour.' 

" We dine out to-day," she said ; " so I am 
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sentimental enough to eat bread-and-butter. Have 
you lunched ?" 

The question was one which no man in John 
Wayre's awful position could be expected to an- 
swer. He entered in silence and closed the door. 
Something in his manner told Milly that his busi- 
ness with her was too serious for bread-and-butter; 
so she sat down formaUy, and looked at him in 
expectation. 

^' I've bungled and blundered so long about 
it," said he with vagueness, " that I hardly know 
whether you guess what brings me here." 

" You are not going to Paris at last ?" she 
said. " Do you know, Mr. Wayre, often and 
often since I have thought how very cool it was of 
me, how selfish to keep you that time ? ladies are 
so spoiled, they stop at nothing." 

This was rather a rebuff; but Wayre was in a 
high-wrought state — that strain of nerve which 
gives a calmness. 

" Whatever comes of it," he said, " you must 
not reproach yourself. I've had pleasant times 
here since then." 
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" And plenty of high art," put in Milly hastily. 
" There never was such a sublime self-sacrifice to 
the love of ari" 

" Love of art, was it ?" said poor Wayre, with 
some significance. 

" I knew it," cried Milly ; " you came there 
to flirt; you were such a perfect hypocrite that 

really you imposed on Mr. H . He always 

praised poor Mr. Wayre's enthusiasm." 

" When he could praise nothing else," put in 
Wayre, still pushed back lightly on all sides as he 
strove to approach. 

'' It was so delightful, Mr. Wayre ; so gratify- 
ing to a poor young lady's vanity to look down 
upon a clever man like you, and really to be able 
to help you." 

" Instead of which you all laughed at me," 
said he, drifting with her for the moment. 

" You did look so happy and complacent whilst 
you were giving Antinous such an awful squint 
and such a sad game-leg." 

" Miss Blenheim," said he gravely, " before I 
leave you to-day, — and time presses, — I mean to 
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give you something else to laugh at, if you 
wiU." 

" It's no offence to laugh at your art," said 
Milly, with the slightest quiver in her smile, " for 
you know you laughed at it yourself, and indeed 
led us on." 

"You do not wait to hear me," said Wayre 
quietly — ^the quietude of high-strung nerve ; and 
there was, moreover, something determined in his 
tone which made her silent ; her gay foil dropped, 
and she was as grave and attentive as he could 
desire. " Now, Miss Blenheim," he said, keeping 
down all passion, "we have been very good friends. 
I have come to-day to make a statement which in 
all probability must for ever put an end to our 
pleasant intercourse." 

In this manner he felt his way for some des- 
perate seconds before plunging, gazing at her half- 
averted face. She did not now ask him what it 
was that menaced their intimacy ; but he went on 
to answer as if she did. 

" Because my feelings towards you, Miss Blen- 
heim, have come to be something a great deal more 
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than friendship. I th in k very lowly of my claims 
—of— of my chances ; but I have formed a very 
strong attachment towards you — stronger and more 
worthy of your goodness, I'll venture to say, than 
any of your host of admirers. This is my only 
claim." 

Our resolute little friend then went through 
the formula ; we don't mind how. He got through 
it, and put his meaning quite beyond mistake. 
Milly heard him in silence. He was to make 
Milly, according to the well-known formula of 
proposal, a &ithftil and affectionate husband, if 
she would have him. With much simplicity he 
set those feathers, those simimer clouds, those 
unconsidered trifles — constancy, love, protection 
— against what might elsewhere offer, — wealth, 
title, influence; a glass-bead to a pearl; spruce- 
beer to Meet's champagne. And to Milly Blen- 
heim, too, such an offer. Milly, who had been 
hardening and sharpening these seven years in 
matrimonial market ; who was, as the fashionable 
Miss Masterton might phrase it, " downy" in her 
tenth year. Mr. Wayre naively confessed that if 
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she were inclined to make him happy, she must 
consent to see many of her accustomed luxuries 
curtailed — absurd I — and lead a sequestered gray 
sort of a life with him, haply in Aimished lodgings 
at Bayswater. Monstrous 1 Milly heard him in 
silence ; she also heard him in silence, as. coming 
to the close with a burst, he assured her, by way 
of giving emphasis to his folly, that nothing was 
too good for her ; that she brought every thing to 
him in the simple gift of her hand ; and that he 
could offer nothing in return save his respectful 
love. It was, in fact, his condemnation from his 
own lips. 

When he came to this stage the poor young 
man's voice was shaking, and one of his coat-tails 
had been gradually fidgeted round on his lap, like 
a limp brief which might be hopelessly abandoned. 
He was worked up to a fever of suspense, and 
grew abruptly silent 

Milly was standing on the rug, her fodt on the 
fender, her pretty pink hand on the marble chim- 
ney-piece. Click, click went the clock, as if bent 
on a heartless little gossip in the interim. Oh, 
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dear ! the awfiil feature in this business was, that 
lYhen he had quite done, and that it was her turn 
to speak, she was still silent, and kept the winch 
tamed on, as if pleased with his torture. Oh, for 
some (Edipus to read the riddle of that silence ! 
The flash of the firelight danced upon her cheek up 
and down gaily, but told nothing. Had Mr. Wayre 
been less fascinated by this crisis, he should have 
risen from his chair, and taking two swift strides to 
her side, snatched the pretty hand from the marble 
slab and endeavoured to carry her by a sally — - 
entreaties, prayers, vows. This is a sort of attack, 
I understand, which women do not know how to 
ward, and is very apt to vanquish them in the 
midst of their most cruel triumphs. 

Mr. Wayre rose indeed, but it was to take up 
his hat , and stand like a fool. A man who only 
last Thursday kept a whole table of sharp yomig 
lawyers at Jessop's call-dinner in a roar of laughter 
at his dry continuous flow of banter in answering 
a toast, — a man who, in my humble estimation, 
had he only the needful law and years, might 
have graced the bench in full-bottomed wig to^ 
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morrow, such dignity and manliness was his, — 
stood twitching his hat and gloves like a petty 
felon in the police-do<^ 

^^ Miss Blenheim,'' he said, when this silence 
was no longer endurable, and driven like the poor 
Major to speak himself, ^^ I could almost wish you 
would let me go unanswered to-day; perhaps — 
might I venture to hope — you wish for time to 
consider?" 

Vain hope to anticipate the coming, the inevit- 
able " No." 

*^ Mr. Wayre," she said slowly, " at a time 
when I suffered very severely, when — ^when— on 
a late occasion — " (she meant to say when she had 
a flattering proposal from the honourable Major) 
— " I made a resolution," she continued, " that I 
would never marry any one I did not love." 

" And you were right 1" cried Wayre, generally 
wishing to lighten a duly which evidently distressed 
her. He had suddenly become more at ease from 
a growing despair. " Be very frank with me." 

" I don't think — I am 8^tre my feelings towards 
you do not amount to love. Indeed you mmt 
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know I always looked upon you in £he light of a 
dear friend." 

** Has my proposal come upon you by sur- 
prise ?" said Mr. Wayre, in plain English prose. 

" No," repliedJitde Milly, looking him gently 
and truthftdly in the face ; " not the least to-day. 
I do not ask even time to give you an answer." 

This is awfiil: she is playing cat-and-mouse 
witli the wretch. 

" You have said you cannot love me," said he, 
as despair and pride — ^those two nurses of the 
wounded spirit— began to revive him. 

"No, no; only I do not," she said, in the 
softest little tone. " But I will try. You see I 
am breaking my resolution," she added, flushing 
quite opportunely, as Mr. Wayre, in his confused 
sense of happiness, snatched a kiss from her cheek. 

Don't you think we had better leave them 
alone, my reader ; at least for ten minutes, dur- 
ing which I woidd moralise upon Mr. Wayre's 
happiness ? 

From twenty to five-and-tweniy, that craft, 
the human mind, is so well trimmed, so deeply 
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keeled, that it can run before a white squall of emo- 
tion and never lose a spar. Storms are native to 
it as to the petrel ; and if it wrecks, down it goes, 
with one indignant plunge, arid is drowned like 
a May-fly. I suddenly bethink me of that weary 
old saw of the critics, " call a spade a spade." 
All I meant to say is this, that young men fall in 
love, and it agrees witli them ; but when tlie dis- 
order seizes a man of mature habits and a beaten 
business-track, it has certain mischievous results. 
Domesticity must be acquired. Thought and will, 
that have been so long free as air, must be drilled 
and broken to new paces. Paradise, it has been 
well said, would be but misery to tlie degenerate 
souL Can our crystallised old bachelor ever 
change into tlie happy, full-feathered pater- 
familias, high-priest of the nursery, yoke-fellow 
of a woman ? How did our victor, John Wayre, 
feel, as he sat among his papers and his books 
and his prints, having won tlie hand of about the 
prettiest girl in London ? Ought I to record his 
feelings? Twice I have drawn my pen across 
the confession, as a blasphemy against sacred con- 
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vention, as ineffective as dangerous. My only 
poor plea is truth. On the right hand stands a 
critic, like a guardian angel, angrily remonstrat- 
ing. Truth, he says, is the foe to beauty, to- 
poetry, to our beloved illusions. On the left 
stands Mephistopheles, peremptory, with his in- 
dex finger on my page. I am but a weak man, 
and I yield to the demon of truth. 

John Wayre was under a sudden, miaccount- 
able, and very dismal re-action. He was ap- 
palled. Not that Milly*s attraction was gone. 
She was not less beautiful or desirable in his eyes ; 
but he was smitten all at once with a chill con- 
viction that he was not the man to have and to 
hold her. She had told him she did not love him. 
If she does not love him now, in the flush and 
poetry of the enterprise, how will she feel when 
they sink to the prose and dead level of married 
life ? That she could ever adapt herself to him, 
was wild to hope ; it rested with him to adapt 
himself to her. And how in life was he to begin ? 
If she loved him, it would be difficult ; but without 
that glamour it seemed to him impossible* He was 
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not, he feared, the right man in the right place. 
Ten years ago, the days of kid-gloves and hops 
and small -talk, — ^then, indeed, he might have 
gloried in the mere variety of his present situa- 
tion, and accepted it with boundless beautifiil 
faith; but now, cribbed in lonely chamber life, 
used to the stimulating society of men devoted to 
pursuits, trained to modes of thought, with which 
women cannot sympathise, he had delivered over 
his liberty and innermost peace into the hands of 
an idle fashionable girl, who was throughout, and 
remained, thorough mistress of the situation. He 
had been peacefully performing his orbit, observes 
my fanciful coadjutor, from year to year, when 
there comes a perturbation, that sends him off on 
an eccentric curve, chauging a sober Httle planet 
into a comet. Now the secret of human happi- 
ness is to keep within our orbit : let the old herd 
with their coevals, and we shall have no vain re- 
pinings after departed youth : let the musician 
live among the fiddles, and he is at home : let 
not the hunchback find himself in a gymnasium, 
but cultivate the friendship of his little nephew 
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or niece, over whom he towers by head and 
riioulders : and finally, let the student, that 
melancholy glowworm, not mate with the but- 
terflies, who sport in the sunbeam, which ex- 
tinguishes his little self- wrought light. 

Mr. Pimpernel found our friend in this capri- 
cious mood. " Well, my boy, caught you at home. 
How are you ? I'm pretty well, thank you. Been 
dining out too much lately, and I'll die of it. 
Well, eh ? What an infernally dismal den I By 
heavens, when I was five-and-4weniy, I could 
live any where, — ^in the cabin of a Thames barge, 
if you like ; but when a bachelor comes to sixty 
years, by George ! he must keep on the sunny 
side of the street." 

" I can't work if I'm too comfortable," said 
Wayre. 

" I say, old fellow," continued Mr. Pimpernel, 
suddenly faUing to a slow insinuating tone and 
look, ^^ I shall expect that handsome piece of plate, 
you know — a nice silver tankard, eh ? I'll let you 
oflF with a silver tankard — Pimpernel arms. How 
soon may I have it ?" 
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John looked him in the face steadily. 

" You've been to the Blenheims, Mr. Pim- 
pernel." 

" ^ Let the galled jade wince.' I never ac- 
cused you. Seriously, old fellow, I was delighted 
to hear it. I could not have wished a better 
husband tliaa yourself for my friend MiUy. In 
point of fact, I may say I chose you myself for 
her." 

" I am very much indebted," said John, with 
a slight reserve of tone. 

" What did I teU you,— what did I teU you? 
Go in for her, and you'll have her ! So you have 
been countermining the Major all this time, have 
you?" laughed Pimpernel. 

" I'm afraid," said Wayre, " I don't bring the 
substantial attractions which he had to offer." 

" You bring the man, sir : the ^ gowd is but 
the guinea's stamp.' And besides, and hesides^ 
what about that snug little bit of property at 
Highgate?" said Pimpernel, drawing himself up 
with gravity, and winking, " Come, don't be too 
modest." 
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Wayre stared at liim, and coloured with a 
queer confusion. 

"Ah, Mrs. Blenheim, you see, knows your 
affairs as well as yourself; trust the game nose 
of a worldly mother. She'd scent property, sir, 
from Mexican bonds to consols, by the mere ex- 
pression of your pocket She knew aU about it, 
sir ; came to a dead set on that little snuggery at 
Highgate before she knew you a week." 

" This is new to me," said Wayre with great 
deliberation ; and in a few bitter seconds he saw 
all the past ; those evenings delightful in prospect 
and retrospect — those refined choice hours — ^those 
fine impulses and charming visions, — ^he saw them 
all in their true vulgar interpretation — ^the traps 
of a worldly mother and a worldly daughter. His 
heart grew sick within him. His misgivings had 
pointed only too faithfiilly; and our sagacious 
judgment has proved but too correct in the event. 
^' Ah, this is new to me," said he. 

" Ah, ha ! she'll parse your poetry for you. 
In fact, I am here, as it were, to drop in on a 
friendly gossiping visit, you understand; to talk 
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to you about this business entirely from myself — 
ha I ha ! ha I which means I am directly deputed 
by Mrs. Blenheim to find out all about it." 

" You come in good time," said Wayre, rising 
and standing with his back to the empty grate. 
« WeU ?" 

" The settlement, my dear boy ; what about 
the settlement?" 

John Wayre was silent for a few moments ; 
then he took up a pen which lay within his reach, 
and dropped it down on the desk again. 

"I have not a penny but what that brings 
me !" said he. 

"What!" cried Mr. Pimpernel. "But I 
know better." 

" The property you speak of passed from my 
hands five years ago. I settled it on my sister. 
When Mr. Wertley bought an annuity, and left 
her portionless " 

"On your oath?" cried Mr. Pimpernel, in 
agitation. 

" My income is sufficient, and pretty certain. 
A statement of its amount, and all other par- 
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ticulars, are at Mrs. Blenheim's service. I had 
hopes Miss Blenheim was aware of iihis long ago. 
I thought I had spoken plainly enough." 

" On your oath ?" gasped poor Mr. Pimpernel, 
who really had made himself too busy in the whole 
transaction, and began to find himself in a very 
false position. 

" So," continued Wayre, " if you are deputed 
by Mrs. Blenheim, you know it all now. I shall, 
of course, call upon Mrs. Blenheim myself." 

" Might I make so free as to ask you — ^what — 
what — ^what, in the name of common-sense — ^what, 
on the face of the earth, induced you to think of 
Miss Blenheim, a girl whom all the world knows, 
except yourself, is meant to make a match ? By 
George 1 I don't know whether to laugh at you, 
or to groan at you; or — or — to iancy Mrs. 
Blenheim would ever listen to your proposal." 

Wayre shrugged his shoulders, and made no 
reply. 

" You're a fool, man ! you're a fool !" said 
Mr. Pimpernel, presuming on his age and long 
acquaintance. 
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" Pimpernel, will you do me a service? You 
tell me you have been deputed to ask me these 
questions. I have answered them; and perhaps 
you have no objection to set Mrs. Blenheim right 
at once." 

^^ Gad, I must; there's no ^perhaps' about it. 
A pretty position you have placed me in." 

'^ Well, but the disclosure is in good time, at 
least," said Wayre, with a forced smile. 

" In good time ! — oh, fiidge I I don't know 
how to look the woman in the fece. Qood morn- 
ing t'you. I wish to heaven I never mixed my- 
self in the matter !" And Mr. Pimpernel departed 
with unceremonious abruptness, a very different 
man from that jolly chaffing old fellow who 
entered half an hour before, ringing out his dis- 
cordant congratulations. 



CHAPTER III. 

A LITTLE TRUMP. 

That capacity of great and deliberate self-sacri^ 
fice, consistently carried out, resides generally in 
sucli quiet reserved natures as our friend John 
Wayre's. We all can feel chivalric glows, wliicli 
shine forth and smoulder ; these we personally like 
and understand. They belong to the tempera- 
ment of our closest friends. Some of us have 
the great privilege of appropriate tears when our 
compassion is aroused. Many of us are benevo- 
lent from a kind of fitful and very abstract sym- 
patliy. This is merely the virtue of temperament; 
the chariiy of the blood which rises and ebbs in 
its channels. 

But a vertebrated act of generosity, such as 
we have been contemplating, — ^ihat iliute inglo* 
rious act of generosity which is not repented of,-— 
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which contrives not to be placed on record, this 
belongs to a deep and quiet nature beyond the 
ordinary ken ; quite above our praise, and per- 
haps above our appreciation. For myself, I prefer 
the emotional temperament alluded to above; but 
Mr. Wayre shall at least receive justice in these 
humble pages. However Quixotic may have been 
his conduct, it was imquestionably simple and 
genuine in motive. 

In some matters Mr. Wayre had a very hard 
heart I have seen him preserve a cheerful airy 
smile during the pathos of a melodrama which 
has brought forth the pocket-handkerchiefs of tlie 
Cockneys in profiision, and which has stolen a 
rough tear even from our own eyes ; but see what 
this undeimonstrative little man could doy without 
any tears or fiiss. 

Mr. Pimpernel proceeded straight to the Blen- 
heims on his imgrateful embassy; he was quite 
impatient to acquit himself of the charge of gross 
folly and creduliiy to which the part he had taken 
laid him open; indignation in. some sort at the 
foolish position he had been betrayed into— a posi*- 
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tion only appropriate to a busy old woman — 
winged his heels, never the nimblest. He met a 
host of friends whom he never passed before with- 
out a shake of his cap and bells, the tribute of a 
cut-and-ready joke, or the infliction of some anec- 
dote of local interest ; but now he nodded at them, 
and strode on like an indignant ghost. Funny 
men are very irritable — ^very sensitive of tlieir 
dignity, except whilst they are grinning through 
their horse-collar. 

Arrived at Bedford Square, he found the ladies 
in the drawing-room. They had been just re- 
leased from morning visitors, and were drawing 
their first delicious sighs of relief. 

" Oh, Mr. Pimpernel," cried Mrs. Blenheim, 
instantly reviving to business, " have you been to 
the Temple ?" 

" I've come straight from the gentleman, 
ma'am." 

" Now I hope, you good blmidering creature," 
said Mrs. Blenheim quickly, " that you showed a 
little tact. You know I did not send you. Really 
it came upon us so very suddenly; we never 
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dreamt that he had made up his mind to 
speak." 

" My dear madam," said Mr. Pimpernel, 
^' you know very well I should have no business 
to question the man on such a matter, unless it 
was well understood that I came from you. I 
made it so understood," said Mr. Pimpernel^ 
anxious to regain a character for common-sense, 
and to repudiate tlie position of a busy old woman 
lately occupied by him, — " I made it so under- 
stood between man and man, and asked him 
directly what settlement he intended to make." 
Mr. Pimpernel paused here. 

" Well," said Mrs. Blenheim ; " quite right 
so far ; well !" 

Milly made no remark of course; but she 
grew very keenly attentive. It is a mistake to 
suppose that such a subject interests the old and 
wise alone. 

"All I could learn from him," pursued Mr. 
Pimpernel, "was this, he intended to settle — a 
goosequill." 

"A goosequill!" said Mrs. Blenheim, for a 
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moment supposing that Mr. Pimpernel was at hia 
sly jokes. " But seriously ?" 

" My dear madam, I am very happy that this 
foolish business has not proceeded fttrther. I was 
entirely deceived, and I take any amount of blame 
and responsibility ; understand me, I am none of 
your match-makers ; it so happened that I took a 
deep interest — " 

" Yes, yes," said Mrs. Blenheim, vqry much 
interested ; " but go on ; what has happened ?" 

" What can you mean, Mr. Pimpernel ?" said 
Milly, opening upon him her very fine eyes like a 
young owl. 

"Property at Highgate, ma'am! He had 
property there to the value of four hundred a 
year five y^ars ago ; he has neither stick nor sod 
to-day." 

" Why, what has become of it?" said Mrs. 
Blenheim, breathlessly ; wliilst we may infer that 
Jklilly was turning to stone. 

" The Quixotic fool, it appears, settled it upon 

his half-sister Emma Wertley, because her father 

chose to do the sensible thing of buying an an-^ 
^ VOL. n. 4 
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ntiity with his money, instead of settling a few- 
thousands upon the young lady.'* 

'^OhP said Mrs. Blenheim; and she began 
to ponder upon the news. 

'^Emma Wertley has a good fortune then/' 
said Milly, sighing. " I wish I had my six thou- 
sand pounds. I see nothing is to be done without 
money, Mr. Pimpernel." 

"Ay, ay, ay I old Chantrey was a rogue, 
missy ; but John Wayre is an ass." 

Mrs. Blenheim was seasoned to disapp(rint- 
ment; she recovered herself promptly from her 
slight discomfiture. 

"You are sure of this," she said quietly to 
Mr. Pimpernel. 

"I have the man's word for it. I'd have 
taken no other." 

" I really never contemplated this match with- 
out the greatest doubt and uneasiness. Dear me I 
how very fortimate we found this out so early. 
Ah, Mr. Pimpernel," she said, indulgently shak- 
ing her head at him, **what a mistake you 
made!" 
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^^ Gbd, 80 I did !" said that candid gentleman 
briefly. 

" You know," she continued, " even had Mr. 
Wayre that little property at Highgate, the match 
would have been most undesirable — quite beneath 
Milly's possibilities. My gracious ! would you not 
have supposed Mr. Wayre was more sensible? 
It quite reminds me of how poor young Will 
Sloane fell in love with Milly when he was a cadet 
at Woolwich ; quite a big-boy passion." 

** I'd have thought him at least more sensible, 
ma'am, than to throw away his property; Jove, 
it beats the romances ! As for falling in love with 
my friend Miss Milly," he added, relieved that he 
was let off so easily, and falling into his habitual 
jaunty vein, " I left Cambridge these forty years, 
and, by Jove, I'm more than half in love with 
her myself 1" 

Milly laughed, and begged that it might be 
notified to her when his feehngs were quite de- 
veloped. 

" Dear Mr. Pimpernel, I'm so grateful t6 you 
for finding this out in time. We can break it 
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off quite nicely now, without any unkindness or 
pain," said Mrs. Blenheim in cold blood. 

" Precisely, ma'am," said Mr. Pimpernel, with 
a mountain lifted off his breast. " Grad ! I've had 
warning," he said ; " I'll never meddle in such a 
business again, unless I hold a brief against you, 
missy, for breach of promise." 

Mrs. Blenheim and her daughter had too good 
taste to laugh at this coarse joke; indeed, they 
seemed not to hear it; and Milly hastily changed 
the subject. * 

John Wayre, whom we have just written down 
an ass, visited the Blenheims next day. His 
name was announced, and he foimd Mrs. Blen* 
heim alone in the drawing-room. She was very 
polite. 

" My dear Mr. Wayre," she said, taking the 
initiative with a cold smile, " you have given me 
Quch a surprise. My daughter is, of course, very 
much flattered by the compliment you have paid 
W ; but—" 

"Thank you, Mrs, Blenheim. Such a way 
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of putting it is mere fonn, though very kiiid," 
said J. W. proudly. " I had hoped I made my 
intentions plain enough." 

" Dear me ! I never was so surprised in my 
life ; we never dreamt of such a thing," said Mrs. 
B., with a pretty incredulous arch of her brows 5 
^^ or at least that it would be so immediate." 

He could have told Mrs. Blenheim that het 
daughter confessed to a knowledge of it ; indeed, 
it would not have taken much trouble to convict 
Mrs. Blenheim herself of collusion; but he had 
Bot heart for it : he wished the humihating scene 
well over and done; he felt the blunder he had 
made in ever stepping into this wretched drawing- 
room. 

"Well, Mrs. Blenlieim," he said,- summing 
tip briefly ; " it is so. I have formed an attach- 
ment for Miss Blenheim, proposed for her, and 
she has accepted me." 

" My dear Mr. Wayre, Milly was very culp- 
ably thoughtless ; and, pardon me, you have been 
a little thoughtless too. You must surely feel 
with me. Had it not better end as it has begun ?" 
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"Are you speaking Miss Blenheim's wishes?^ 
asked Mr. Wayre stiffly. 

" My dear Mr. Wayre, you are a man of the 
world. I suppose you are thirty, and Milly is 
five-and-tweniy ; really," said Mrs. Blenheim, in 
a sort of motherly cajolery, — "really, you should 
have a little sense between you. You are in a 
profession; but I think you have told me that 
you have scarcely any employment. It seems that 
you support yourself entirely by literary work. 
Now though this is very creditable to you, how 
in the world, my dear Mr. Wayre, could you 
by such means support a wife who has lived in 
society all her life, and acquired all manner of 
expensive wants ?" 

You would never have supposed by either 
Mrs. Blenheim's words or manner that she had 
heard of that little property at Highgate. It was 
completely ignored, innocently forgotten, — so 
much so that Mr. Wayre found it impossible to 
allude to it. 

" Do you speak Miss Blenheim's sentiments ?" 
said Wayre again. 
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" Certamly I do, — ^most certainly I do," said 
Mrs. BlenheinL 

"Well, that leaves me nothing to say — only 
this," he added coldly, "you say Miss Blenheim 
is twenty-five ; at least she ought to have known 
her own mini" 

" Milly is very silly, my dear Mr. Wayre ; and 
really, — ^though I'm her mother, and devoted to 
her, as you know," said Mrs. Blenheim, falling 
gracefidly into the old confidential way, — "she 
lias been paid so much attention, and been pro- 
posed for so often, that she is a little spoiled* 
You know the dear child is a sad flirt" 

" No, Mrs. Blenheim, do not speak of flirta* 
tion in this case. Had your daughter encouraged 
me for her amusement, it would have been par- 
donable enough. None could have excused her 
more good-humouredly than I; but I will not 
believe, knowing her as I do, that she could be 
so unprincipled as to accept my proposal for a 
practical joke." 

He spoke bitterly and hotly; so Mrs. Blenheim 
grew serious, and changed her tectics. 
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" Yoli only do Milly justice," she said; "but 
I will not disguise from you, Mr. Wayre, that 
Milly was put under a false impression as to 
your means by our imaginative friend Mr. Pim- 
pernel, whom I believe to be one of the most obli- 
ging, amusing, blundermg creatures in the whole 
world." 

Now, then, it is out at last, and John taking 
her up, put her inference into lusty English. 

" One word from you now, Mrs. Blenheim, 
will clear up this painfid business to my satis- 
faction, and end the farce." 

"Gently, gently, Mr. Wayre," put-in Mrs, 
Blenheim, with upraised finger. 

"Miss Blenheim, I now understand, heard 
that I was master of a little property at High- 
gate." 

"Precisely. Mr. Pimpernel was her authority. 
Possibly he was mine, and that it was I who told 
her." 

"Well, it comes to tlie same thing," said 
Wayre, schooling his voice and manner from the 
rising harshness. " Miss Blenheim was put under 
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the false impression that I had property, — an 
establishment, — and she accepted me nnder that 
impression ?" 

"Exactly, Mr. Wajrre; and nothing could 
be more natoral. My daughter was very much 
prepossessed by you; in fact, I do believe she 
liked you as much as was possible for one so 
inured to a perfect ovation. Dear me! the 
chances that child has lost !'' 

^^And now — " said Wayre, interrupting 
sharply. 

" Having found out her mistake," smiled 
Mrs. Blenheim, blandly taking him up, ^^that 
you could not support a wife — ^^ 

*^ I alone can know that," said Wayre, with a 
sudden coolness. " Had that been so, to address 
Miss Blenheim as I did would have been simply 
dishonourable. Now I have this one question to 
ask,— does she wish to be released ?" 

" Certainly, Mr. Wayre," said Mrs. Blenheim, 
with incisive dignity. " My daughter cannot 
marry any one, no matter how talented or amiable, 
who has an uncertain means of livelihood, and 
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who could not maintain her in the manner she 
has been brought up to e^qiecf 

"You have spoken fairly and plainly,'* said 
Wayre, with sudden capricious gentleness. "I 
entirely acquit her of any cruelty towards me, 
and I here release her from her rash engagement : 
give her my kindest wishes." He rose and held 
out his hand. At the door he paused. " I don't 
know whether I am right in not seeing Miss 
Blenheim herself." 

" Would it be wise, Mr, Wayre ?" said Mrs. 
Blenheim. 

" I believe it to be due to me," replied Wayre, 
with increasing hesitation. 

" Now what good could come of it, my dear 
sir ? Nothing but pain to you and her." 

" I should be very unwilling to pain her ; but 
pain in some shape must follow this imfortunate 
affair. I believe it is due to me to see her for a 
few moments." 

"Now, my dear Mr. Wayre, be advised by 
me. I am a tried friend, and I can assure you I 
sympathise with your position a great deal more 
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than you might suppose. Be content. Surely I 
am my daughter's only guardian and counsellor in 
such an important matter as her settlement for 
life. Take her answer — at least her wishes — ^from 
me." 

" I will not take them from the lips of any one 
but Miss Blenheim," said Wayre with resolution. 
His hand dropped from the door to his side. 

"Now, my dear Mr. Wayre, this is very 
foolish. I did not expect this from a man of your 
very gentlemanly feelings. Poor Milly has com- 
mitted herself. Much is due to you; and I can 
assure you she feels it keenly. But be generous ; 
indeed, she cannot see you." 

" Mrs. Blenheim, yesterday your daughter and 
I spoke face to face; we entered into the most 
solemn compact that can bind man and woman^ 
except the ceremony which should follow it, — ^a 
compact wliich Miss Blenheim entered into in 
person. She can surely retract in person. You 
must excuse me if I take her wishes from no other 
lips but hers." 

" Would a letter satisfy you ?" 
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" An interview is due to me." 

" My daughter was under a mistake." 

" I never misled her," said Wayre, growing 
firmer every moment. 

"Not to-day, Mr. Wayre. If you insist, 
come in a day or so. I cannot have my daughter 
placed in so painftd and false a position; don't you 
see, Mr. Wayre ? The mistake was not exactly a 
graceful one. I should not really blame you if 
you were to accuse her of — a — even a mercenary 
view." 

" I promise you not to reproach her. There 
shall not be the slightest approach to a scene. I 
will confine myself to the simple point — ^her wishes 
on the subject." 

Mrs. Blenheim seemed very much embar- 
rassed. Her embarrassment quickly changed to 
anger. We have depicted the lady's character in 
vain, if the reader should expect any loftiness or 
naughty pride to mingle in her anger. She grew 
pale, and said with a saucy smile, looking Mr. 
Wayre full in the face : 

" You shall not see my daughter, Mr. Wayre ! 
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Do not imagine I wish to turn you out of the 
house, or treat you with any inciviUiy ; I should 
be very sorry ; but you shall not see Miss Blen- 
lieim." 

At this crisis the door opened, and in walked 
MiUy. 

" Mr. Wayre," she said, " I did not know you 
were here." 

He looked at her in estrangement ; in point of 
fact was so unmannerly as not to hold out his 
hand. There stood Mrs. Blenheim and the gen- 
tleman, cold and mute as milestones, whilst Milly 
looked briskly from one to the other, with her 
spirited little smile. 

^* I hope mamma and you have not quarrelled," 
she said. " There was no need of that." 

" I asked to see you. Miss Blenheim, and your 
mother did not think it right that I should." 

" I am very glad to see you, Mr. Wayre," said 
the heartless Milly, lightly. She hated a scene of 
any kind, and felt herself surprised into one of 
great absurdity. 

" I imderstand from your mother," said Mr, 
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Wayre, with a very sickly cheer, " that you were 
under the impression when you accepted me that I 
could offer you an establishment — that I possessed 
certain property." 

" I wa8 under that impression, I confess, Mr. 
Wajrre," said Milly, with a placid daring. 

Miss Milly Blenheim has hitherto shown in 
rather a favourable light; but the heartless flip- 
pancy of her bearing during this crucial exhibition 
of character must for ever forfeit our advocacy and 
my reader's respect. 

" Then," said Jolm Wayre, with an impressive 
generosity, " I here release you from your ill- 
advised engagement, freely and for ever." 

^' Most honourably said !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Blenheim. " Mr. Wayre, I respect you for your 
gentlemanly conduct from my heart." 

" Is this your only reason for releasing me?" 
said Milly, looking down, we should hope with 
some sense of shame, not for her conduct, because 
that was but worldly wise, but for the unkind 
leviiy with which she had hailed the occasion for it. 

" I could have no other. Miss Blenheim," he 
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said slowly, opening the door to depart, and look- 
ing at her with reproach* 

" There surely need be no other," said Mrs. 
Blenheim warmly, holding out her hand to give 
him a most gracious cong4. But Milly held out 
her two hands to him, with a pair of lovely moist- 
ening eyes. 

** Then I will not accept your release I'' she 
said with heartiness, and much to our astonish- 
ment. " This is the very reason that would make 
me regret it; your noble conduct towards your 
sister assures me that you could make me happy." 

At this pretty speech, which we have only 
heard equalled in the tag of a genteel comedy, Mr* 
"Wayre, who was holding her hands, shook them 
very heartily. He was taken so completely by 
surprise, as indeed are we, that he did not find his 
tongue for some high-wrought moments, during 
which he saw as in a vision* 

When he had summoned his wits from the 
ceiling, surbase, and carpet, whither they had 
scattered, he murmured something to this efiect : 
that he was grateful to the occasion which supplied 
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^ucli a test of her nobleness. Wasn't tliaVa pretig^ 
speech also? And so here they stood, bandying 
compliments at one another precisely like the last 
scene of a polite comedy. 

Meantime Mrs. Blenheim, being the only one 
with whom sensible folk can sympathise at such a 
crisis, found herself reduced to a cipher. It was 
quite obvious she had done all she could for the 
present. She mildly remarked that she was a&aid 
both lady and gentleman would live to repent their 
folly ; that she would confess it was very much 
her own fault, and that she hoped Mr. Wayre 
would understand distinctly that she had not the 
slightest objection to the engagement, except that 
arising from common prudence; that of course 
the happiness of her child was her dearest object 
in life. She then gave Mr. Wayre her hand with, 
some civility, and said, with her old saucy smile, 
that she supposed it was unnecessary to ask him 
to stay — for she saw he intended to press liis 
triumph. 

"You must not be oflFended with mamma," 
said Milly ; " she did not know what I meant to 
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do, or what I felt Mamma and I had long talks 
about it, when I was unsettled, you know ; but 
when I had once made up my mmd, I held my 
tongue. Now let's all be friends." 

And so I suppose they were all friends forth- 
with. In concluding this chapter, I may observe 
that I had almost rather Milly had acted like a 
jflirt tlian a fool. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

jack's trade. 

It is about eight o'clock in the evening, and we 
beg to introduce tlie reader at once into a chamber 
in the Temple, — ** Brick Court It is very com- 
fortably prepared for our reception, and illumi- 
nated with a brisk fire. A good fire in the evening 
stands for wife and children in a bachelor's rooms 
— ^it dances for joy like a rosy child, but never 
tears your books or screams through your dreams 
like a ycftmg express steam-engine. It murmm's 
pleasant nothings to you, very comforting and 
genial, like a bright yomig wife ; but its cherry- 
coloured velvet dress does not trench upon your 
private purse ; a few pence will rig-out her ward- 
robe, — spencer, black lace, muslin veil, and aU; 
her conversation never rises to shrillness; and 
when you don't want her company she goes out. 
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On one side the fireplace is a little supper laid out 
on a side-table, consisting of a dish of opened 
oysters, remote enough from the fire not to lose 
their flavour and edge, and a bottle with a tin- 
foiled neck, proclaiming a sparkling wine. Who 
can be expected ? Is Pylades coming to pay Ores- 
tes a visit, that he is to be treated like a prince, 
and fed upon such delicate fare ? Upon a small 
round-table before the hearth is a tea-service ; on 
the hob is a copper tea-kettle, beginning to sing ; 
and two large photograph-albums are open at 
hand. Pylades must have primitive tastes indeed ; 
a black bottle of good Irish, and a bunch of pipes, 
would be more to the purpose if Pylades calls 
himself a man. Were we in another locality we 
should be inclined to expect an incursion of ladies; 
but in chambers, and within the venerable courts 
of the Temple, such a^fear is surely illusory. We 
could hardly blame our lady readers, however, if 
ihey began to experience vague tremors of deco- 
rum, and hesitation whether they should tarry the 
event or fly. 

But let us reflect ;*net us reassure om^elves. 
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These are sober law-chambers ; solemn law-books 
look down on us in all the majesiy of calf-leather ; 
Ms. lies yonder on the open desk, and is strewn 
uround it; further, we are, as aforesaid, within 
the sacred precincts of the Temple. 

Our lady readers are aware that, as in the days 
of the ancient order, so in those of the modem 
Templars, foot of lady, with certain guarded ex- 
ceptions, never intrudes within their precincts; 
that the chambers of Themis are monastic in their 
purity; and that a crinoline upon King's-Bench 
Walk would strike with horror any son of the 
gown; shutters would be closed; blinds drawn 
down ; the Inner and Middle Temple would groan 
through crypt and vault; the bones of the old 
Templars would rattle in their coffins. 

For the only exceptions to this rule we refer all 
doubters to the words of the black-letter statute 
made and provided : " Certain iDomm pcltpt Iaunlrte0set, 
selected as hereinafter writ, who may wait upon 
the Templars, shall be females of a truculent and 
forbidding countenance, of a froward spirit, and 
shall not be more youthful than sixty. They may 
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take unto themselves to their use and comfort, as 
merces and honorariurriy not more than a third of 
the tea, coffee, and any reviving cordial to be 
found in the chest or wallet of said Templar. So 
shall he be mortified and kept in wholesome re* 
membrance of the poverty enjoined upon his 
order." 

Since the days of Coeur-de-Lion, we leam, 
indeed, nursery-maids are admitted to the gar- 
dens; but under sharp restrictions, as may be 
seen further by reference to the black-letter rule : 
"ILittle mafir« mi infante upon their arms, having 
duly submitted their characters to the Magister 
Templi and whole body of benchers sitting, w^ho 
shall jealously examine them as to their opinions, 
antecedents, and tlie antecedents of the infants, 
may, on approval, be admitted, 6y ordery to the 
pleasaunce, pursuant to notice at the gate ; and it 
shaQ be becoming in any Templar to scrutinise 
3uch litde maids with severe regards as he exer- 
cises himself in the pleasaunce ; so by vigilance 
may he be preserved fi'om tlie perils of woman- 
]dnd, which hem us in aroimd to insnare us." 
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Having thus banished our scruples and soothed 
our sense of decorum, we may at once observe 
Mr. Wayre at his toilette in the next room. He 
is attired with that scrupulous neatness, we must 
confess, which gentlemen feel to be due to the 
presence of ladies. That happy dishabille, which 
is the privilege of a bachelor holding a lev^e in his 
chambers, is certainly not enjoyed by Mr. Wayre 
to-night; and the slight start of pleasure with 
which he greets that loud ring of the bell still 
seems to feed our irrational suspicions. Perhaps 
our lady readers had better break off here and 
proceed to the next chapter. 

The Templar crossed the two rooms hastily, 
opened the door, and ushered in a tall wiry gentle- 
man in spectacles, who greeted him with a harsh 
high voice. This, then, is Pylades. 

" I've just called to ask a favour. Eh, en- 
gaged to-night?" 

"Well, I am expecting friends," said Mr. 
Wayre. 

" By George, so I see ; and dainty ones !" 
cried the stranger, with a shriek of laughter. 
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" Well, old boy, I shan't be angry Tm not 
asked." 

" Well, Bawson, what can I do for you?** 
said Wayre, slightly repulsing the freedom of 
his friend by his serious address. 

" You have seen a work of mine advertised^ 
eh ? Perhaps you've read it ?" 

" What is the name ?" asked Wayre honestly. 

" Oh, you have not seen it Odd, that; it 
has been pretty well advertised in your paper, — 
a novel called Everard Claytoru I want you to 
give it a notice. Come, now, you are a country- 
man of mine; you must not refiise me. I know 
you can do it" 

Wayre was sorry, but considered himself quite 
powerless. He explained that the books he re- 
viewed were not selected by him, and so forth ; 
but Mr. Eawson would not accept the excuse. 
He asked rather warmly what was the use of 
friends. His publishers, he said, could not se- 
cure him any very serviceable notices. The Times^ 
he asserted, — on what authority we know not, — 
would only review one on assured success, or 
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a prot^gi. What the deuce was tlie good of 
friends ? 

Mr, Wayre seemed moved; and again pro- 
fessing his Titter want of influence, suggested to 
Mr. Bawson to bring his book down to the ofiSoe 
(rf the Beviewy and leave it, when he, J. Wayre, 
would call betimes upon the editor, with whom 
he had some business, and ask for the work. 
With this understanding between them, ,Wayre 
got rid of the intruder civilly, but not before the 
latter had cast anotlier sly look at the little supper, 
and wished his countryman joy of his dainty com- 
pany.* 

John Wayre closed the door upon his visitor 
witli satisfaction, and then surveyed tlie room 
wistfully. He laid the photograph -album in a 
conspicuous position, stirred the fire, put the kettle 
on, trimmed the paraffin -lamj^, and distributed 
some bright -covered books effectively upon the 
central table. Scarcely had he time to make 
these little arrangements, all pointing significantly 
towards our late suspicions, when there came a 
spasmodic little ring to the bell, followed by a 
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tapping such as might proceed from a parasol, or 
some such diablerie. 

He went hastily to the door, and, just as the 
treble chimes of an organ answer to the pressm'e 
of the keys, so, as he opened the doors, came the 
music of ladies' voices. Shade of Jacques de 
Molay I a kiss ! 

" Shun feminine kisses 1" says the black- 
letter;^ "ye shall not kiss spinster or widow, 
aunt, sister, or mother;" and here is this rene- 
gade Wayre kissing his betrothed. 

Milly had come with her .aunt to pay him a 
long-promised visit to his chambers. It may not 
have been discreet; it was not exactly comme il 
foot; but betrothed people are beyond the pale of 
convention, and do many a thing not quite lawful 
-with impmiiiy. Miss Brown was, moreover, the 
very genius of preserved respectability. She might 
marshal a host of young spinsters through the 
four colleges, heading them with mild dignity; 
and they would pass through the ordeal like a 
snowdrift. 

Milly entered undauntedly under her protec- 
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tion ; she looked around her with vivacious curi- 
osiiy, and then observed the little supper, 

^' I am very angry with you," she said. '* You 
promised we should have nothing but a cup of tea. 
Oh, this is the way we begin our economy 1" 

She had not yet arrived at calling him by his 
Christian name; at present she called him nothing; 
but she had begun already to throw out little pro- 
spective hints about the fiiture, and to talk of 
" we" with a delightfiil dociliiy. Milly will leam 
to be a most experienced little wife before the 
honeymoon be over. 

Miss Brown, with a fortitude which could 
scarcely have been expected from so gentle a 
being, took the head of the tea-table, and made 
tea. Meanwhile Milly lightly reconnoitered the 
room; Wajo'e watched her with suppressed de- 
light as she tidily disarranged every thing, — 
heaping away papers out of sight, exalting useless 
articles into prominence, and degrading things of 
use and purpose into seclusion. 

Milly was doing mischief; and had she been 
ugly and chatty, would have been intolerable ; but 
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being lovely beyond description, and being low- 
voiced, and though little, having, in due intervals, 
some of the silent dignity of a big woman, the 
mischief enhanced her fascination a thousandfold. 
Is it not happiness to be injured by a pretty 
woman? Milly made herself at home. She 
adapted herself to her accepted position so pret- 
tily and cosily, that John Wayre ceased to repent 
his choice ; his misgivings were gone ; he had 
reached that ominous degree of happiness which 
resembles high electricity, being sometimes pre- 
lude to a shock. He felt to-night tliat a bachelor 
life was a mistake ; that its pleasures were hollow 
and lifeless ; and that its sentiments and illusions 
were vapid, compared with this happiness in glori- 
ous substance and ftdl, harmony. The rustle of 
Milly's silk gown in the chamber was better than 
the rustle of all the leaves in Kensington; her 
smiles were better than the sunshine in the Tem- 
ple-gardens ; and her voice was superior music to 
any volunteer-band that ever he heard. He looked 
from her spirited, cheerful countenance to the cold 
bachelor's beauty framed and glazed against the 
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wall, — a print, in fact, which he had picked up as 
representing his ideal, called Schon und hold. The 
transition from this glowing life to that cold sem- 
blance exactly measured the development he had 
achieved. 

And now MiUy's hands stayed amongst his 
Ms. upon the open desk, and some human feehng 
mingled in his beatitude; he good-humouredly 
rescued it from her inspection, and bundled it 
into a drawer, under lock and key. 

" Come, I'll have no secrets," said Milly, with 
mock gravity. " Hand me that key I" 

But Mr. Wayre put the key into his waistcoat- 
pocket. 

" That drawer is Blue Beard's chamber. But 
you have no curiosity, Milly?" 

" Of course I have no curiosity. I insist upon 
investigating those papers, on the principle of my 
prerogative. There are long words for you — ^five 
syllables apiece." 

" But they are not the open sesame," 

" Then I'll try five fingers," said Milly, grasp- 
ing the little ivory handle of the door. " You'd 
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better give me the key, or must I break it 
open ?" 

"If you had any curiosiiy, I should have 
gratified it at once ; but on the question of right,'* 
laughed John Wajrre, " I must resist to the utter- 
most" 

*^But I am curious; don't you see I am? 
There's nothing just now I desire in life but to 
see those papers. How can you be so cruel as to 
work me up to this state, and then only shake 
your head at me ? Just one look? I am in earnest 
— really.'*^ 

" I was only working at my trade," said 
Wayre ; " now I am having my holiday. Come 
over. Miss Brown has filled out your tea ;" and 
circling her waist with his arm, he gently drew 
her away. 

Now this pretty little scene is not presented to 
the reader as a mere snatch of billing and cooing, 
very sweet and tunefid to the performers, but ab- 
surd to a spectator. There is something beneath 
the surface wliich we would have the reader mark 
and turn over in his mind. Milly, though half- 
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plajrful, had grown really curious ; and it was 
strange, teasing, inconsistent in her lover, in this 
his most compliant mood, to refuse so slight a 
request ; but he had a reason. 

Milly said no more just then, and seemed to 
have put the matter from her thoughts ; but a little 
mystery, bom of the highest frolic, engendered 
of the most playftd question, is the little leaven 
leavening the whole lump in the ordinary feminine 
mind. They may have digniiy in their weakness ; 
they often have patience, and can watch their 
time ; but the leaven works. The solution, when 
arrived at, may be, indeed is mostly, insignificant 
and idle ; but they only obey their instinct, just as 
sporting-dogs will still set larks and linnets with 
as anxious an eye and rigid a tail as if roding 
true game. 

When tea was ended, John Wayre and his 
Hancie looked over tlie photographic albums to- 
gether; and these albums are, I think, a great 
institution for lovers, who, within my recollection, 
used to resort to plucking daisy-petals, or playing 
blameless draughts — your lovers are idle, blind, 
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and soft-brained folk — ^but the idleness and blind- 
ness of a pair are seldom on a perfect par. There 
18 a danger of a purist style of sentiment, an an- 
gelic goodness, pervading their communion. The 
gentleman is too benevolently wise, or the lady too 
weakly sweet, till one or other begins to cloy a 
little, and then comes a sad reaction. But seated 
over a photographic album, with all their friends 
imder review — ^like those little wax effigies, into 
which the witch used to stick spiteful pins — a 
brisk air of small wickedness will be found, very 
bracing to these moral invalids ; they will be re- 
spectively more attractive, and they may indulge 
the delicious selfishness of love with a more con- 
scious enjoyment. 

John Wayre and Milly rather shone at the 
occupation. He paraded his peculiar dry style 
of humour; Milly was lively and suggestive — ^her 
remarks, though carelessly laughed out, seldom 
missing their aim. Altogether it was a very pretty 
dissection — their friends looking the operator 
seriously in the face from their embossed frames 
with a ludicrous serenity or a pompous frown. 
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Miss Brown's behaviour, moreover, left nothing 
to be desired. She dozed during the tender pas- 
sages of the conversation ; she woke to a gentle 
little neigh of appreciation on the jokes — depre- 
cating, indeed, the ill-natured ones with a little 
airy shaking of her cap. But there was in her 
disapprobation that peculiar involuntary applause 
which encourages rather than dissuades naughty 
cliildren. These were Arcadian hours, and the 
clocks are fast in Arcadia, as we all know welL 
Supper-time came, and Milly did justice to the 
oysters and Moselle just as if she had not de- 
nounced them. It was so easy for the lujcurious 
little lady to preach economy, but we sagely doubt 
that she will ever live to practise it. It grew late, 
and it was tiine to say good-night. Then Milly 
felt that tlie moment was come — ^that soft moment 
of parting — ^when a woman may milock any mortal 
secret in her lover's bosom by a kiss. 

" Show me the papers in the drawer." 

Mr. Wayre only shook his head at her and. 
laughed. 

" The next time you come," he said, " I pro- 
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mise : there, now ; it will be sure to bring you 
here again." 

m 

"Is this your gratitude for my coming to- 
night? Do give me a peep; I shall really be 
offended if you don't. I vow I will never come 
again. Now, aunt, does he not look guilty? I 
wiU see those papers," she said, stamping in play- 
ful anger. 

Then John Wayre drew her over once more to 
the fire, and took up his parable thus : 

" Once, Milly, in the days of the Plantagenets, 
there was one called Hubert — " 

" Son of Mother Hubbard," said Milly, with a 
pout. 

" He married a wife whilst he was yet a poor 
student — " 

" More fool she," interpolated Milly. 

" No, she was not, for they were not a twelve- 
month married before he began to coin ; he 
gave her bonnets full of money and precious 
stones." 

" Ah, that's true happiness," said Milly ; " a 

great improvement on the poor student. Did he 
VOL. n. 6 
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tell her his secrets when she was dying to know 
ihem?" 

" He wouldn't do thai'' 

'* Then he was a brute,*' cried Milly. 

" She had every thing she could wish," urged 
John ; " but she couldn't rest." 

" Of course not," said Milly ; " and I hope 
she didn't let him." 

" She went quietly to work, Milly, and slipped 
in on him in his workshop ; when, lo, a great 
bubbly fiend was.floating before him on the smoke 
of his fiimace — presiding over the process of 
turning pieces of lead into pure gold ingots. 
The poor wife lost her peace of mind from that 
day fortL" 

" Oh, you are trying to frighten me," said 
Milly, with a shade of weariness ; " but you 
told me you wrote reviews for the papers, John." 

"Well, is not that the black art?" said John 
Wayre, laughing heartily. " There I sit at my 
desk, and the bubbly fiend hangs in the air 
before me, and a three-volume novel of pig-lead 
is put into the crucible, when out come three 
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golden sovereigns to me, and I transfer them im« 
mediately to your pocket." 

" How delightM !" said Milly ; " give me my 
money.'* 

" You shall have it when the charm is com- 
plete. Now you have the secret ; that writing is 
only a little notice of a book, to be printed in 
the papers next week ; and the oracle would de- 
part from it, if any one knew who wrote it. 
Come : I'll put you into your cab." 

Wayre wrote extensively for the periodicals, 
and possibly adapted his style to each; but for 
this statement I cannot positively vouch, because 
an article that appears in the vast drift of anony- 
mous literature is like a ring thrown into the sea 
— ^sunk and lost for ever. He was a light arm 
upon the Saturday Review^ and received numbers 
of books from its editor throughout the year. 
Upon one of them he is at present engaged, and 
it becomes our particular business to stand by his 
side. 



CHAPTER V. 

AND A CERTAIN MAN DREW A BOW AT A YENTURE : 

A SATURDAY REVIEW. 

In this literary struggle for existence there are 
men camivoriy and men and women graminivori ; 
both species have mouths to be fed. Who can 
justly blame the first for devouring the second if 
it be their nature and habit to live by prey ? 

The scarified author^ indeed, may hint at per- 
sonal malevolence sharpening the fang, and may 
rumour about some tale of a slight sustained, or a 
jealousy awakened, in certain quarters, and hence 
the attack ; but this is, after all, the mere writh- 
ing of tortured vaniiy. Cynicism is effective, 
marketable, and characterises certain periodicals. 
Eeviewers are bread -makers as well as novelists, 
and must adapt themselves to their organ by as- 
suming its tone. To elect a scapegoat to a class, 
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and sacrifice it pro bono publico in a frisky popular 
sort of way in the cause of a principle^ has besides 
a dignity, a breadth, a philosophy about it, which 
divests the proceeding of all wantonness or spite, 
and enlists the sympathies of the masses. 

Tlie most attractive manner of opening this 
kind of attack has quite passed into a recipe. We 
relate, perhaps, an anecdote or fable, which by its 
anticipative vagueness stimulates curiosity ; or we 
cull from biography some witty remark, com- 
mencing our article thus : It has been said, &c. ; 
or. We remember once, &c. This little blind is a 
pretty dramatic trick, which leads up neatiy to 
our tlieme, and will never grow old ; it renders 
the reader more impressionable, and deftly cheats 
him into attention. . 

For some paragraphs then, whilst applying 
the homely text, we assume the weighiy tone of 
an Edinburgh Review^ and deal broadly with a 
principle; we command with our critical eye a 
whole section of literature, whether it be fiction 
with an object or without, sensation, or sentiment 
Viewed in its collective bulk, we acknowledge a 
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certain claim to serious notice, not for a moment 
to be accorded to a contemptible individual of the 
class. Having thus exhibited in a crystal essay of 
twenty lines the calibre we could bring to bear 
upon a worthy theme, we pass to the light busi- 
ness at once ; we pose ourselves in a crispy jaunty 
attitude, like a worldly old bachelor in a nursery, 
or rather like the wolf in bed with poor little Bed 
Biding Hood ; we trifle gaily with the high- 
wrought feelings of our victim by an affected 
iriendship, soon, however, evincing our carnivo- 
rous nature by a sort of sly indulgent cruelty 
^eparatory to making a meal of him. Virulence 
we never employ ; virulence, we are aware, is a 
sort of equivalent to praise, and might sell an 
edition ; we are never virulent. 

We may show a little whimsical petulance now 
and then, which will best escape in such plu*ases 
as " we must really protest ;" or, " in the name of 
common-sense;" and so forth. These little re- 
monstrances are peculiarly gratifying to the 
reader, and worrying to the helpless victim. 
Thus the duck-himt proceeds, and the shores re- 
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sound with applause. A large amount of mis- 
representation is quite legitimate, for it must not 
be forgotten that we are illustrating a principle^ 
and our author is a mere diagram on the slate, 
drawn to be sponged out. We score for quota- 
tion some exuberance of verbiage occupying one 
or two paragraphs in 900 pages ; these will afford 
amusing pabulum for at least a column of our re- 
view, and give the reader an impression that the 
ij^hole work is built of such bricks. 

If the author has been mad enough to expose 
himself in person by an ingenuous preface, offer- 
ing his wares to our notice with a timid recom- 
mendation, the opportunity is irresistible, and we 
review the preface instead of the book. How 
deliciously do those meek pages cut up, wrung 
forth from woman's misgiving and blind hope! 
True, the preface is not the book; but then it is 
so droll to pull the author's nose gratuitously 
whilst we are paid to judge his ware. 

Thus and thus we smile a book to death, and 
lark fatally at the author with the security of a 
monkey upon a lofty branch, till we leave him 
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'with a horrible sense of exposure, as if he found 
his points were loose in the open highway. 

This is fhe popular review for my money — ^to 
tiiis alone will I subscribe. It shall be my relish 
at breakfast ; it shall minister to my latent selfish- 
ness and secret jealousy; it is such sweet flattery 
to me to see others reviled. 

In this class of writing would I joy&Uy en. 
gage to-morrow, had I but the chance; for it 
pays well and is very easy. 

At about eleven o'clock John Wayre seated 
himself at his desk, and finished off" with great 
faciliiy the following neat article. We have 
shortened it with remorse. 

A SATURDAY REVIEW. 

" We remember once passing through Green- 
wich fair, — on pleasure bent, — and being invited 
in to see the merry show by a very lugubrious 
dame. While she announced her treat, she argued 
that we should not miss it, because she was a 
widow ; while she bade us to step in, as stimulus 
she oflered us the lively intelligence that her 
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infant way dying of hooping-cough. Now the 
comic panorama was one thing, and the sick 
infant was another. If we were expected to take 
a peep for charity, it had been better to have 
given her a sixpence, and escaped in haste; but 
if she had any faith in her show, why should she 
thrust her troubles between us and our expected 
treat, which should have stood upon its own 
merits I 

There is a well-known class of callow literature 
— ^including youthful poems, first novels, and such 
^orks as are only printed at the earnest interces- 
sion of friends — ^which invites perusal in the same 
deprecating key. The rule holds good in all. A 
nervous preface, baited with some pretty bit of 
pathos ; the author in the foreground inviting you 
to gaze upon his blighted home, his tender youth, 
iand generous ambition, when we only wish to see 
his book. 

A Reed in the Wind is thus plaintively laid be- 
fore us in a tone which positively gives an air of 
cruelty to the mildest censure, and converts just 
condemnation into absolute homicide. Tlie au- 
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thoress — ^for her style betrays her sex— opens with 
an appeal to mercy; she hints of surrounding 
troubles^ of suppressed bodily and mental pain. 
She gives us to understand that the volumes are a 
bequest to her children, which she hopes will some 
day yield them succour when the mother's hand is 
still and cold. Now all this may be toucliing and 
effective in its proper place ; we have every incli- 
nation to treat such disclosures per se with respect. 
If the public are expected to purchase the book for 
chariiy, let it be clearly so imderstood, and we are 
silent ; but whilst the ware is offered on the ordi- 
nary mercantile conditions, for its intrinsic value 
and use, we must protest against this sort of anti- 
cipative whine — ^this appeal before the footlights, 
alike mijust to the critic and the public 

^I am imhappy,' cries this candidate for fa- 
vour ; ^ pray laugh at my jokes. I am very ill ; 
kind pubKc, pray take an interest in the diversion 
I provide for you.' We do not indeed question 
the lady's depression, when she had completed 
such a work as A Reed in the Wind; indeed, we 
can in part comprehend it. Magna pars fuiy sighs 
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the critic, as he closes the last volume. But what 
have the lady's d6mestic circumstances to do witli 
the question at issue between us and the public, 
livhich is simply this — the literary value of her 
-work? Let her consider how unjust would it be, 
should another three-volume novel, with equal 
claims to her own, receive a whit worse treatment, 
because her rival came forward with smiles and in 
prosperous case. We shall take leave, therefore, 
to deal with the work submitted to the public on 
its own merit, and respectftdly decline any foreign 
considerations of pity. 

A Reed in the Wind is a novel of a rickety 
ocmstitution* There is a nervous excitement in 
the siyle, as if it were striving to live out its natu- 
ral life by jerks, and died in the third volume of 
exhaustion* A thin-flowing female declamation 
pervades its pages, — an atmosphere of feverish 
amiability, which fiuls to enliven the flats of the 
first and second volumes. Sometimes, indeed, we 
are bound to confess, a rather pretty thought 
occurs, or a nice feminine sentiment, which leads 
US to hope for some feature in the work to elevate 
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it above its class ; but we look in vain. The apti- 
tude of the author is evidently for padding ; here 
she is at home ; but, we are sorry to add, it only 
throws into more comical relief the pasteboard 
passion and sword-lath violence with which she 
has so needlessly troubled her quiet souL The 
dialogue, perhaps, we might praise, considered 
irrespectively of the characters from which it is 
supposed to proceed; but there is no delusion 
overlying the blameless prattle ; we feel, from first 
to last, that the authoress is reciting for her 
puppets with much complacency behind the 
scenes. 

Tlie conversation of the hero, indeed, is excep- 
tional to this rule ; this gentleman being in utter 
outlawry to all recognised nature, and indulging 
himself in language which must, in calm retro- 
spect, have very much shocked the amiable mind 
of the author. Albert Morris is a marked speci- 
men of the ladies' hero ; that gentleman Franken- 
stein, who seems to infest their fancies and their 
threcrvolume novels. In his softer moods he is a 
jperfect Shelley, with a squeeze or two of a Vol- 
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taire fi>r flavoor. In his gloom he is a sort of 
nuKwkish Mendoza, oostnined and posed like ^ the 
banished lord.' 13ie originality of this particular 
poartniitare rests upon the admission that the gen« 
lleman is u^ j ; and in this respect it presents a 
variety of the usual showy article. 

But the magnificent saucy creature with the 
deep eyes, the eloquent passion, the charming 
infidelity in love, is much more agreeable to read 
of, and we scarcely thank the authoress for sudi 
appendages to our fiivourite as ^ green eyes,' ^a 
heavy under-lip,' and ^ the shoulder of a Danton.' 
ISo doubt it is very human to be ugly ; we have, 
notwithstanding, no inclination to decide upon this 
daim alone, whether the present specimen be more 
Imman than his class. The gorilla may possess 
the true hippocampus major of the human brain, 
and thus daim nearer kindred to us than the 
dmnpanzee; but fi>r us we repudiate the whole 
fiunfly of apes,, and consider them all the more 
eontemptible for their abortive mimicry. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, in the heroine the 
anihor seems to have depicted her own character 
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and experience with a faded truth ; but this is not 
creation. To talk in one's personal character re- 
quires no spark of originality ; it is simply a mir- 
rored reflection, not a picture. We are the more 
convinced that such is the case in the present 
instance, because the only other personage in the 
book of any importance seems to be taken down 
from the great conventional wardrobe of season 
novels, where it may be hung up when done with 
and forgotten. 

The liveliest reading in the book is the tragical 
scenes at the close. It is said that a celebrated 
comic melodrama was written by its author in one 
of his sublimest moods, and delivered to the theatre 
for a bond-fide tragedy* Bendered thus on the 
stage it was all but damned, till the actors, feeling 
its happy absurdity, gave it to the audience in the 
broadest burlesque; straightway inextinguishable 
laughter arose, and the house was brought down. 
Keally there is some parallel here. We promise 
the reader that as soon as he has reached the 
middle of the third volume, he will be likely to 
preserve an amused smile to the end. 
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What do our readers think of the following 
passage 



?'» 



Here came a quotation, which we need not 
give ; but there was this much remarkable in its 
selection, that it happened to be the very passage 
which had been quoted in the * * * * for emphatic 
approval We must all feel that Mr. Wayre made 
a very good point here ; and the spirit of virtuous 
perversity which dictated it is too natural and 
transparent to require any comment from us. 

This was the moment to lay down his pen ; he 
did so, and having smoked a cigar, went to bed 
very tranquiL 

Ah, my friend, what fatal ills have sprung 
from a joke; what ruin, what tragedy 1 it has 
been as the opening of Pandora's box. 

Beau Brummel cursed his wit when ^* George" 
dismissed him to eternal disgrace. Seigneur Bil- 
leau must have his joke ; and in a few hours after- 
wards his heart's blood drenched his point-lace. 
Citizen Verdin'sy«« d^ esprit took off his head clean 
like a cannon-ball. General HajefFsky exchanged 
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hiB brilliant rooms in St. Petersburg for the hell 
of Siberia, "where frost performs the work of 
fire," to pay for a grim joke. Cavalier Crofts was 
shot dead by little Sir Greoflfrey Hudson in satis- 
faction for a cruel joke. 

Ah, my friend, such jokes as you have been 
making may, for aught you know, be as danger- 
ous to meddle with as a sputtering bomb-shelL 
But there is an in&tuation shed around a funny 
speech, a sly innuendo, which none of us can 
resist. Some of us must joke even as we ride to 
death. ''Nous allans /aire des versy^ sneered 
Danton to the poor yellow-cheeked poet D'Eglan- 
tine, as they rattled away in the tumbril to the 
guillotine. 

John Wayre lay thinking, half dreaming, on 
the border -land of sleep. Conjectures hovered 
idly before him as to what sort of being was this 
poor flayed authoress : was she a bold and eman- 
cipated female in blue spectacles; or a plump 
matron, merry and vain? was she a young girl 
ardent and anxious? will she rage, or weep, or 
affect a proud indifference to hide her pain ? 
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It never occurred to him in his dreams what 
she really had been, or was then — a mouldering 
form; these eight years in the clay, with the 
flowers snuling above ii 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE TAKRED RAT. 

We find David in his chambers, very busy scrib- 
bling slips. He has been gay this afternoon ; he 

has dined well ; 

" CujuB conchae timies ?" 

Whose pork and beans has he been gorging, poor 
quill-driver ? — ^not pork and beans, my reader, but 
turbot and venison and Moet's primest champagne. 
Dining at the Mansion House with Cabinet Minis- 
ters, — at the Mansion House, with the fashion, 
the semi-fashion, and the demi-semi-fashion of the 
town. Whilst I, unhappy, can only admire the 
Lord Mayor of London in his gorgeous coach, or 
throned on the bench, David Chantrey has been 
dining at his table. And now, whilst yet the 
champagne tingles in his blood from heart to 
brain, he is scribbling off his slips ; he is diffusing 
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a generons tone of laudation over all ; — ^there is a 
deal of enthusiasm in Moet's best champagne. As 
often as David paused to rest, he whistled " Logie 
o' Buchan" with feeling. 

He had just transcribed from his shorthand 
notes the highly-benevolent, but eminently-vague, 
lucubrations of my Lord upon an important poli- 
tical topic, and the noble Sphinx had just sat down 
amid great applause. David had laid down his^ 
pen for a moment, and fallen to *^ Logic o' Bu-^ 
ehan" very feelingly, when there came a ring to 
the door. David cut off his tune abruptly at the 
second bar of the second part, and listened. Who 
could it be? The time of night was ten minutes 
past eleven, and this is rather a late visitor. 

David had few visiting acquaintances ; a bro- 
ther reporter sometimes dropped in and had a 
glass of beer with him, but chiefly on some pretext 
of business, and in the day-time. Indeed, David 
discouraged loungers by a simple device. He let 
them ring till they were tired, and smoked so- 
lemnly in his arm-chair till the alarums died away, 
and the steps were heard going downstairs. 
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The rings were sharply repeated. Who could 
it be ? a laundress — a creditor — Poe's raven, who, 
instead of his ghostly tappings, rang tlie bell. 
Those who have lived in chambers only know the 
mystery of a mi(Jnight bell. David re-lit his pipe 
and listened. 

" Chantrey, let me in." The voice was un- 
mistakable in its northern twang, though it was 
smothered by three deal doors. David jumped up 
immediately and opened them. 

" No man I expected less," he said ; " and no 
man could be more welcome." 

It was Major Walter de Lindesey, pale and 
careworn, reduced by a surer process than Bant- 
ing's from thirteen stone to ten and a half. We 
may dine on sugar and buttered-toast, if we only 
sup on sorrow ; it will melt us down, though we 
could play wady buckety with Daniel Lambert. 

David took no notice of the change, but wel- 
comed the Major with liberal courtesy, making no 
apology for his humble room. 

"I've been devilish low," said the Major, 
taking the arm-chair, which David wheeled round 
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to the light, — " devihsh low, since I saw you, 
Chantrey." 

'' I thought you were in Scotland." 

^' I have been ; couldn't stand it. I'd have 
put a rifle -bullet through my head if I stayed 
there another week. It ain't wise to leave your 
ground when you're in a scrape: live it down. 
I'm here to Uve it down." 

^^ You're right," said David; "Uve it down: 
the stream will soon run clear." 

The Major was right; distance, which dimi- 
nishes objects to the physical eyes, even to vanish- 
ing, dilates and magnifies to the mental lens. 
The secluded author or retired general fancies all 
the far-world are singing paeans to them — their 
triumphs shine out in golden clouds. It is, then, 
expedient for the general or author to enjoy their 
triumph in seclusion; but disgrace and sorrow 
collect around them the same fog of delusion, and 
loom immense in solitude. 

" You're right," repeated David ; " a man has 
no leisure to fret in London. A man of your 
habits will do better in town — " 
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" Town !" cried the Major petulantly ; " town 
is heU !" 

" You are icQe just now," said David, affecting 
to misunderstand him with rough tact ; " take up 
literary work, and occupy your mind. Tve grown 
so afraid of idleness myself, Pd rather earn a 
sovereign by my pen than find a ten-pound note 
under a stone." 

" These are not bad quarters, Chautrey," said 
the Major, in a changed voice ; " not bad quar- 
ters." 

" Gk)od enough for a den ; I find I can work 
in them pretty well. Will you pardon me whilst 
I just finish off my last slip ?" 

" Certainly ; forget I'm here," said the Major. 
" I'U light a cigar." 

David took up his pen again and busied him- 
self with his manuscript, and the Major puffed his 
weed, gazing heavily at the grate. There was a 
desponding broken air about the man which 
affected David with a certain restlessness and 
scattered his mind ; it was lucky such a face and 
finger had not appeared, like Banquo, at the Man- 
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sion House to mar the feast So mute, so limp, 
so dejected was the Major's fiice that, as David 
wrote, he still must keep him in view with the 
comer of his eye, and study what to say to cheer 
the man. 

" Take a look at the paper," he said, getting 
up and handing a copy of the newspaper for which 
he reported to his companion. 

" Thank you ; ah, thank you ; never mind me, 
old fellow," said the Major, taking it, however, 
and fixing his double -glasses on his nose; but 
scarcely was David at his work again, when he tore 
the paper across and threw it violently from him. 

" Dramatic !" thought David, just glancing up 
and compelling himself to proceed with his task to 
its completion. But here he did some injustice to 
the Major; he had come upon military intel- 
Hgence, — ^news not remotely pointing at him, — a 
mere general report of the regiments that had 
sailed; yet it smote him on the face; there was 
a sting in it; it sickened him and angered him, 
80 that the act of violence was almost imcon- 
trollable. 
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When David had done his work, he got up ; 
and not exactly seeing his way to cheer the Major 
orally, brought forth some bottled stout; and 
opening a bottle, he set it, smoking and foaming, 
at the Major's side upon the table. There was 
not much sentiment in the act. I've read of 
prettier tributes to speechless grief; but it was 
about the correct thing here ; and the Major 
filled his glass, and pronounced the beer to be 
good. 

"My dear fellow, I've been sitting under a 
tombstone since I saw you last. I've been leading 
the life of a tarred rat." 

" Break new ground," said David, cheerily. 
" Tliere are a couple of miUion people in London ; 
not more than a hundred know of this business ; 
and not more than a thousand would look awry at 
it if they did." 

" Where do you buy your beer ?" said the 
Major superciliously, ignoring David's comfort. 
David gave him the information sought, appa- 
rently unconscious of the snub. 

"I don't throw myself into yoiu: company, 
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Chantrey, as a pis^ler. By Jove ! I consider I 
am sitting in better company to-night, with a 
manly, independent fellow like you, than if I were 
sitting at the field-marshal's mahogany. I'm not 
flattering you, old fellow ; I've nothing to get out 
of you." 

" I wish you had," said David, cheerily ; " for 
you should have it." 

" You know a man in my position, Chantrey, 
cannot exactly be chass6ed fi'om society, that's the 
devil of it ; a man who owns three thousand acres, 
and is heir to a peerage, must always have a large 
following: confound it, he is sought and courted 
all the same." 

"Then accept it as your due," said David; 
^' you acquit — " 

" Sought and courted all the same," inter- 
rupted the Major, with supercilious inattention, 
"A man in my position can't exactly cut so- 
ciety." 

" He may cut a set and clique," said David, 
" and make another for himself." 

" How do you mean ?" 
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" I mean this, Major, — ihe right hand of Lon- 
don does not know what the left is doing. St. 
James's Square knows very little about Kensing- 
ton; and a man like you, with the advantages 
you have stated, can easily break new ground." 

" Cari't, my good fellow, can^t I have found 
certain associations, which I cannot break up at 
will. I've known a certain class all my life, and 
have taken my place among them. If I resign it, 
there is no other place for me. I am friendless. 
This is a bad business, Chantrey — a devilish bad 
business." 

" Only the other day," said David, " I picked 
up new friends ; and already I seem to have known 
them all my life. Old friends have given us up, 
on account of our family trouble ; but it has only 
drawn double kindness and sympathy from these 
new friends." 

" Oh, d — ^n sympathy ! I'm not looking for 
that Well, Chantrey, my honest fellow, any 
news about yourself?" 

" The book is prospering," said David. 

^' Ha 1 what book is that? — oh yes, I remem- 
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ber, you told me something about a work you had 
written." 

"Me? I couldn't write a primer, man. I 
speak of my mother's book." 

" And how long have you been in these quar- 
ters?" 

"About a year. They don't resemble your 
club-rooms, Major." 

" I like 'em for that, by Jove ! — I like 'em for 
that They physic pomp, man; good wholesome 
plainness about these tables and chairs which re- 
freshes me, by Jove 1 You allude to family 
troubles, Chantrey; and of course I know what 
you mean. You've had a touch of the hot iron 
as well as I. It is better to speak plain ; I know 
you took it badly from me before. We both have 
been the victims of prejudice. Is it possible that 
you are not conscious of it ?" 

" I have felt it since," said David slowly. 

" Shake hands, old fellow, for that," said the 
Major. " Gtod bless you 1" 

David shook hands with him leisurely, and 
then said, 
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" By the way, I am in your debi I may as 
well dear it now," 

" Not in my debt," said the Major. 

'^ You lent me a ten-pound note in the Park; 
here is another," said David, He might with 
some truth have said " the same," for he laid it 
by with the intention of returning it to the Major 
at the first seasonable opportuniiy, 

" Oh, confound the money 1 put it up, I 
don't want it You don't owe it to me." 

" How debtors would love you if you were 
in business. Major 1" laughed David, laying the 
money on the table. 

"By heavens, I'll bum it!" said the Major; 
" you had better take it back." 

David rolled up his slips, taking no notice of 
the threat 

" I am obliged to leave these at the office," he 
said ; " you'll not mind. There is a dozen of stout 
in the comer; and make yourself at home." 

So saying, David went out; and the Major, 
taking out his purse, placed the ten- pound note 
in it, clasped it, and put it safely in his pocket 
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He then finished his glass, and opened another 
bottle. 

By and by David returned, letting himself in 
by his latch-key, and found the Major sitting as 
lie left him — ^hands in his pockets, deep-set eyes 
fixed upon the old bell under the cornice, and two 
empty bottles at his elbow. His heariy yoimg 
host had seated himself and made some genial 
challenges to conversation before the Major awoke 
from his absti-axjtion. 

" I say, Chantrey, if I am in the way, tell me; 
what hour do you turn in?" 

" Any hour from two to four." 

" Really— ah, come," said the Major, rising 
and pulling over his chair beside his companion, 
" come, we'll make a night of it. I Uke these 
rooms and I like your company. I'm d — d if I 
go home to-night." 

" I can give you a bed here." 

" Well, we'll see. Let's talk." 

" First, I'll give you something bright to look 
at, instead of that rusty old bell," said David, lay- 
ing a firewood-wheel in the grate and hghting it. 
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" Let it be — ^let it be — ^it's well enough." 

" That's an improvement," said David, throw- 
ing on coals and drawing over his chair to the 
hearth. " Now, Major, close ia and fill your 
glass ; you're looking better already." 

" I say, Chantrey, old fellow," said the Major, 
closing up to the fire with his fnend, " it strikes 
me you are a little astray about me. Quite natural 
you should be. The fact is, I've had a severe dis- 
appointment since I saw you. A woman's in the 
case." 

"A woman? ohl" repeated David, all atten-^ 
tion. 

" A very lovely woman. You don't know her, 
of course, and are never likely to know her. I 
need not mention her name." 

" Certainly not," said David. « Well ?" 

" I've acted well and honourably, my dear 
boy, and I can look back on my conduct without 
a shadow of self-reproach." 

^^ I'm sure of that," said David, glowing with 
champagne. 

^^ I am stating the simple fact," said the Major, 
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a Kttle pompously, " when I say tiiat I took this 
step, tliis fatal step, of leaving my profession, 
where all my tastes, all my instincts lay, for her 
saJke, and for her sake alone." 

" That," said David, " places your conduct in 
a noble point of view." 

" I will not say that — not quite that," said the 
Major, holding the moral scales in his own hand, 
and weighing his own motives with a severe eye. 
" It was an act of moral courage and devotion 
that I challenge those who know the true springs 
of my conduct to deny." 

^^ I am sure they will bear you out," said 
David, good-naturedly. 

" That woman, sir, I loved. I'd have gone to 
death with her. She knew it, by Jove ; and trust 
me, Chantrey, it's dangerous to let a woman know 
her power over you." 

'' You think so," said David, thoughtfiilly. 

" I've a proof of it in my own person. Look 
at the wreck I am." 

" You are, then, experienced in womankind,'* 
said David, looking curiously at the wrinkling 
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waistcoat, and wondering at the ravages of 
love. 

" By Jove, Chantrey, when she saw that I was 
deserted, and, socially speaking, ruined, all for her 
sake and for her sake alone, she turned on me and 
jilted me." 

" You are well rid of such a woman," said 
David, hotly. " It was the time for a true woman 
to prove herself" 

" You know all," said the Major, leaning back 
in his chair, with a large swollen vein on his fore- 
head. He had worked himself up to a state of in- 
dignant sympathy with himself, and really showed 
some forensic ability. 

David grew thoughtful ; he felt inquisitive and 
solicitous upon this subject of woman's love ; he 
would fain have heard a little more. 

" I can sympathise with you," said he. 

" None but those who have loved and trusted 
a^ I have done can realise what I have undergone." 

Veritas in vino. David laid a slow grip on the 
Major's arm, and said, with deep solemnity, " I 
know what a hopeless attachment means." 
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*^ Eh ?" said the Major, looking round. 

" You have made a confidence to me, and 
seem to think I can't feel for you. I'll prove I 
can," said David, who really was in a state of 
abnormal candour which we will not be responsible 
for. He was young, and longed for some confi- 
dant to whom he could tell his great foolish secret 
that was over-burdening him. Here was a firiend 
who had opened his heart to him. In return, then, 
David's heart confidingly opened its bivalves to 
the Major, and all came out. 

David was generally so self-possessed and 
manly, so robust of sentiment and opinion ; but 
to-night he wore his heart upon his sleeve, for a 
daw to peck at. The big boy, in his inner nature, 
walked out under the Major's eyeglass : out came 
all the soft story. 

He told of the sudden and chance acquaint- 
ance, and described the glorious fiice of the lady : 
shy even at this confiding moment of descanting 
on his own feelings, he was eloquent upon the 
lady's goodness, her modesty, her judgment, but 
above all upon that glorious little face; and — 

VOL. II. 8 
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Simple man! — out came all about that delicious 
privileged day in the palm-house at Kew, — ^how 
she stood with him imder the great fronds of the 
palm and the tree-ferns, and how iliey were alone 
in the wonderful dreamy green -light, fancying 
they were in the tropics 4000 miles away, and 
almost expecting to see the paroquets and hum- 
ming-birds flashing hither and thither. 

"And did you smell the sulphur?" said the 
Major; "that pecuUar sentimental perfiime, you 
know, of mould and sulphur in Kew Gardens, eh ? 
By Jove, what a cockney you are, Chantrey, after 
all — ^a regular cockney !" 

" I've smelt sulphur from the people, not the 
palm-trees, in Scotland," said David, heated by 
the somewhat treacherous ridicule ; but in a 
second he remembered himself, and burst out 
laughing. " I've been boring you a pretiy while," 
said he to the smiling Major. " I give you a 
right to laugh at me when I laugh at myself." 

" My dear fellow, I respect you and wonder 
at you. Non invideo^ magnus rmror^'* said the 
Major. (Poor David could not, like my reader, 
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detect the bad Latin.) " But your thrust at my 
country recoils upon yourself. Is not your lady- 
love Scotch?" 

^' Her father comes from Edinburgh. I was 
going to say, Major, — ^that if you wish to make 
new friends, I think I might promise you a wel- 
come there," said David to the man who had but 
lately an entr^ into St James's Square. 

" What I introduce another gentleman to your 
lady-love 1 Are you insane ?" 

" She is not labelled mine," said David ; " and 
I am not afraid of you." 

" By Jove ! a very equivocal speech. I don't 
know whether to take it in a compKmentary or 
satirical sense, seeing I'm imder defeat." 

" No, no ; that is farthest from my thoughts," 
said David, generously. " No man but must feel 
for you there." 

" You wouldn't thrust at a man when he has 
dropped his guard, eh ? Well, you're a right good 
fellow ; tell me more of these Highgate people. 
By Jove, you've interested me." 

But a frost had fallen upon David's blossom- 
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ing sentiments and enthusiasm. He talked no 
more of Emma ; lie spoke of the free-hearted hos- 
pitality of the master of the house, his intelligence 
and extensive information. 

" He has his peculiarities, and you may as well 
be prepared for them, if you wish to know him. 
He loves a bit of argument, and don't mind which 
side he takes, — a gay old wrangler, who acts 
rightly and talks wrongly." 

" A hot-headed old boy ?" asked the Major. 

" Not a bit of it. You scarcely know he's 
opposing you at first ; he tackles you so gently. 
He is not like some bullying talkers, you know, 
who cry, Stand and deliver your opinion." 

" I see; he slily picks your pocket of it, eh?" 
said the Major. 

" Keep out of debate," said David, "or the 
mutton will grow cold. That's the only hint I 
have to give you." 

" Ay, ay ; and what sort of mutton does he 
provide ? That's the question." 

" He's the most hospitable man I ever met," 
said David roundly. 
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" A countryman of mine 1 you never told me 
lis name." 

" Wertley— " 

" What ! old Wertley jfrom Edinburgh ?" 

" Do you know him ?" 

" Know him ? No, I don't ; but I know of 
him, — ^the most inveterate old man of the moun- 
tains ; who'd hold you by the button, by Jove, at 
a street-comer in an east wind, whilst he proved 
to you that two and two made five ; the nuisance 
of his club, the pest of the public library. In he'd 
come at high noon, when all were deep in their 
books ; we used to feel rather than see he was in 
the room : none dare look up. An old fellow with 
a mild white face, eh ?" 

" A handsome pale old man." 

"Ay, ay; the very Simon Pure. He had a 
sort of fascination in those handsome blue eves of 
his, like a snake. Some victim would at length 
yield to his fate, and look up, just to see if it were 
not he that was marked down. So sure as he did, 
sir, he was caught as a snake catches a rabbit; 
and old Wertley, who was always primed with a 
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topic, would fasten upon him for two hours at least, 
— ^buzz, buzz, buzz ; twiddle, twaddle, twuddle, — 
till we were all half wild." 

^^ Kinder people than the Wertleys I never 
met," said David. 

" To be sure, he licks you before he swallows 
you." 

" A kinder friend I have never met," said 
David. 

" Save me from such kindness I" 

" Well, well, there is no need for you to know 
him; we'll drop the subject, if you please." 

" You are angry, Chantrey. I am only jest- 
ing, man. Old Wertley always bore the highest 
character in Edinburgh, except for these sophis- 
tical lunes of his ; and heaven knows we all have 
our faults. I take your offer; I should be very 
glad to know your friends." 

'' Tm not angry. I congratulate you on your 
improved spirits ; but I am really sorry I pressed 
the acquaintance of my friends upon you. They 
would never press it. I thought the socieiy of 
such kind, worthy people — " 
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" Confound you, man, step down off your bus- 
kins ! I understood you perfectly, and am very 
much obliged. I say it would be a very great 
pleasure to know your firiends. I am savage to- 
night, and you must pardon me." 

" AU right," said David ; " and now suppose 
we turn in for an hour ; your bed is in here." 

The Major, who was very tired, and had emp- 
tied three bottles of stout, did not need pressing. 

" Surely this ain't your bed I'm taking, 
Chantrey ?" 

" I must be awake early to-morrow, and I 
would not undress if I were alone. I'll sleep to- 
night on those three chairs. I could sleep soundly 
on a harrow." 

" Oh, well now really — ^it is really a shame,'^ 
expostulated the Major, entering the room never- 
theless, and turning down the bed-clothes. "Well, 
if you wiU have it so, good-night." 

"Good-night," said David, laying himself on 
a travelling-rug on the floor, and drawing his 
greatcoat over himself. In a few minutes he was 
sound asleep, and never woke till twelve next day. 



CHAPTER VIL 

TOUCHING ON THE WHITE FEATHER. 

The next morning was gone towards noon when 
the Major and his host awoke. Not a fog, not a 
cohweb, had the dissipation of yesterday's dinner 
left upon David. Youth rose, Uke the Sun against 
Python, and dispelled the vapour of the wine. 
Happy time it was for us old wassailers when 
wine warmed the blood but never fevered it, 
when suppers sat as light on us as childhood's 
sins I David cooked the breakfast, and the Major 
awoke at the hissing and coarse incense of bacon 
and eggs ; he awoke, calling upon his servant by 
name. 

^^ Grad, I forgot where I was — ^thought I was 
at the hotel, and was calling Aubrey to swear at 
him." 

He was quickly up and seated at the homely 
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breakfast with much satis&ction. At his hotel he 
might have had a spatchcock served on silver, but 
te evidently relished his bacon and eggs. He 
looked so cadaverous, indeed, in the raw daylight, 
liis eyes were so sunken and watery, that as David 
gazed at him, he compassionated him. 

When they had finished their meal, and the 
Major had lighted a cigar, he made a plain and 
straightforward proposal. 

" What do you say to a walk to your friends 
at Highgate ?" 

" If you wish it," said David with sudden 
coldness. 

"My dear fellow, you mistook me. I quite 
feel with you that I must break new ground, and 
escape from under this tombstone ; unless you have 
thought over your ofier," added the Major, " and 
repented of it." 

" No ; if you wish it, that is enough." 

" That's a good fellow. You don't know, 
Chantrey, but that I'm doomed to do you good 



service." 



"InwhatUne?" 
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" I've had a deal of experience of the sex — 
don't take me in a conceited sense — ^but my lot 
has been cast among them, and I've known them 
to my sorrow." 

" Oh, well, you'll have better luck next time," 
said David ; ^' think no more of that." 

^' But I may be able to give a fillip to your 
little business, my boy. There's many a seasonable 
thing a friend might say, that a man cannot say 
himself." 

" Thank you. Major ; say nothing of me, or 
for me." 

" Don't think you understand me yet, man. 
I can speak in your praise most heartily and sin- 
cerely; I can tell her things of you a woman 
might be years in finding out by her own obser- 
vation. By Jove I a woman, unless she be guided, 
is more caught by the cock's feather in the Me- 
phistopheles cap than by all the benevolence and 
philosophy of the Fausi Now, there's your love 
and fidelity to your mother — " 

'' Psha ! don't sicken me — sai/ nothing of m^,'* 
said David rudely. 
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The Major was silenced, and dropped the sub- 
ject. They started at a round pace. The Major 
seemed to have plucked up marvellously ; contact 
with Chantrey's healthy nature seemed to have 
lessened his despair. He felt very like a man 
escaped from a dungeon this morning, as he strode 
along King Street and up by Euston Square, in- 
tent on breaking this new ground. 

The little lad who finds a bird's-nest full of 
speckled green eggs or animated orange gullets is 
so intoxicated by the discovery that, though suffi- 
ciently zealous of possession, he and his swelling 
heart cannot keep counsel together ; but he must 
magnify himself with his friends, and presently 
sacrifices his treasure to his glory, which last ends 
of course in trouble and tears. 

Why cannot a man be content with his secret 
good fortunes, and love them for their own sake, 
but still he seems to miss half their sweetness if 
he cannot have witnesses of his joy? There is 
ever a fascination upon him to confide, to claim 
the sympathy, nay the envy, of his acquaintance ; 
accordingly, he must call other champions into an 
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undisputed field. Then he must take the fortune 
of war, and perhaps deserves defeat. Yet is there 
some reason in his folly. 

Happiness is doubtless relative, and, as has 
been often admitted, contingent on its surround- 
ings. Let us say that I have what you cannot 
get, or I attain what you cannot attempt ; then in 
your company I am proud, and rejoice. 

We cannot but believe that, had biblical his- 
tory been more full, we should have found that in 
the simple pride of his heart Naboth brought the 
king one luckless day to display to him the exu- 
berance of his beloved vineyard, and thus betrayed 
himself to his ruin. 

Now we have searched for a motive in vain 
for David's singular folly and heedless good- 
nature in bringing out the Major to introduce 
him to his friends. At one moment we thought 
we had it. There was a natural vanity tempting 
him to show-off to the Wertleys what a distin- 
guished friend he could boast; but this explana- 
tion does not square with our preconceived notions 
of the man. Was it with the intention of giving 
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Mr. Wertley a oompanion, so as to enjoy Emma's 
society undisturbed ? We cannot tell. We only 
state the fact, and are inclined to attribute it to 
the fascination which tempts men to do themselves 
a mischief. 

" No, Chantrey," said the Major abruptly, and 
without reference to any immediate subject ; " I'll 
tell you what would do me good." 

He paused so long without giving the pro- 
mised information, that Chantrey had changed the 
subject; but the Major took his arm and spoke 
with set teeth. 

" I'll tell you what would do me good. I've 
had an insult put upon me by an unknown hand. 
It was cleverly arranged too, so as to create a 
sort of exposure — a sensation; it makes a good 
stort/y that's the devil of it, and it has gone the 
round of the clubs." 

" You object to tell me the nature of it?" asked 

Chantrey. 

^' I do. Well, no. An insulting letter, written 
in a lady's hand, sent in to me publicly, in my 
own club." 
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" A letter — surely no one saw its contents but 
yourself?" 

" It was seen^^'* said the Major. " Now, Chan- 
trey, if I could find out the writer of that letter, 
and punish him or her — ^but I bear it tamely, for the 
best reason in the world, because I'm powerless." 

" I'm not one of those who believe," said 
Chantrey, pleasantly, " that you can cure your 
wound by killing the dog that bit you. It is just 
as well. Major, that you are saved the responsi- 
bility of obtaining satisfaction." 

^^ If it took years, I'd work round to the wind- 
ward of him and make him sufier for it." 

" Years !" said Chantrey. " It is only in the 
novels and plays that a man can keep his anger 
alive for years." 

" You and I are different natures, Chantrey. 
Now, you'd give your enemy a thrashing, I sup- 
pose, and have done with him?" 

" Not I. If thrashing him would rebut his 
charge, which it could not, then indeed I might 
turn up my cuffs ; but violence and anger are an 
admission of guilt." 
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*^ My good fellow, you are in a wondrously 
amiable mood this morning. Why, you're a per- 
fect lamb ! Come now, if a cowardly enemy made 
an anonymous attack on you — or, to bring it home 
to you, an attack on one you loved — ^an attack 
which took effect and did irreparable injury, and 
that you unearthed him, what would you do ?" 

" I should clear myself, or the one I loved, if 
I were able, and keep to the point, I hope ; no- 
thing is so irrelevant as kicking the bowler when 
you want to knock over the skittles." 

The pert wisdom of proverbs and tropes is 
very offensive. The Major cursed Chantrey's 
metaphors ; and no doubt a man who is in the 
frame of mind to deal with them is too calm, too 
cold for any very deep sympathy. When your 
poet begins to crowd his similes, depend upon it 
he has not his direct subject very much at heart. 

" You're a philosopher — a d — fine philoso- 
pher," said the Major, with a homely sneer. " I'll 
tell you what Fd do. I'd take right good care 
not to injure myself in the first place. Violence 
recoils on oneself. Time is a great requiter, 
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Chantrey. I might take years to punish him. 
If I guess the right man, he is in India now ; 
he may not be back for years; but I'd meet 
him," said the Major, melodramatically — " I'd 
meet him as he stepped ashore, and follow him 
and stalk him down till I had my foot on his 
neck. It was only a joke I Well, it was one 
which has embittered my life, poisoned my repu- 
tation. I'll make him grin for it !" cried the 
Major, with an oath. 

"But you say it was written in a woman's 
hand. Suppose your enemy is a lady. Monte 
Christo let the ladies alone," said cheerful, philo- 
sophic Chantrey. 

" A lady !" sneered the Major. " Well, women 
pick pockets and kill their husbands and children. 
Do we spare them for their sex? If a woman 
put that insult on me, I should punish her after 
her kind. It's easy to punish a woman, Chantrey, 
— a woman gives you a stick to beat her," said 
the Major with a rather sinister smile. 

" Well, but you are the more bound not to 
use it." 
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"Am I? Well, maybe so; but there are 
gentlemanly ways of using your stick — ^ways un- 
dreamt of in your fine philosophy;" and the 
Major backed his sentiment by an unmusical 
laugL 

At this moment an open carriage passed them 
with three occupants. One a most sleek and be- 
nignant gentleman, who preserved the attitude of 
a singing thrush, smiling up at the sky as if 
chanting a morning song. There was a pink 
bloom on his cheek, a gentleness in the clasp of 
his hands, and an^ all-pervading goodness and 
benevolence over liis whole person. Opposite 
him sat a showy gentleman of about forty-five, 
with an air of spurious fasliion ; his coat and hat 
were almost too new and shapely ; his gloves and 
scarf too vivid. The third was a lady, very hand- 
some and pale. She had a sort of haggard comeli- 
ness, rather picturesque tlian sad. She bowed to 
the Major with a smUe. The showy gentleman 
lifted his hat to the Major with a smile ; and the- 
benignant gentleman bowed with a very gracious 
smile. So they all passed on. 

VOL. II. 9 
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This commonplace little incident did the Major 
good; his spirits were lifted within him, and he 
was so weak as to show a sort of excited gratifi- 
cation to his humble fiiend. Further, he fell 
into the pitiftd weakness of exposing his gratifi- 
cation. He, a future Scotch peer, flaunted the 
fiict that the benignant gentleman, who bowed 
to him so cordially, was a baronet — Sir Hugh 
Bowly. 

^' A man in the first society, sir — an inveterate 
old bachelor, and immensely run after by the 
ladies 1" 

^^Who is the young lady?" said Chantrey. 
*^ She has the handsomest face I ever saw." 

^^You think so. Ahl handsomer even than 
the lady of Kew ? An old friend of mine, my 
boy — an old flame. Fm not in a sentimental 
vein just now, or I could tell you a little romance ; 
but it's past. By Jove I I'd like to see poor dear 
Madeline Masterton married to the baronet. She 
is handsome, Chantrey; yes, and good and clever. 
There is a picture of hers on the walls of the Aca- 
demy at this moment. A genius, sir 1" 
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He tamed and stood for some moments look- 
ing after the carriage, till it was out of sight. 

" She's an odd creature, Chantrey,** he said, 
as they walked on again, " Too much character 
for a woman is like too much canvas upon a 
yacht, likely to upset her in the first squall. I'd 
like to see her out of her scampish father's hands 
— ^that fellow with the swell waistcoat" The 
Major shook his head. "A bad child's-guide, 
that fellow ; but he's got his daughter into good 
society, and if she don't carry too much canvas, 
as I say, she'll do well. There's a girl who would 
have died for me once, Chantrey," said the Major, 
with a full-bodied sigh. " The worst of it now 
is this, that when I would advise her and be a 
sort of guardian angel to her in the perils of her 
position, my hands are tied. A young lady never 
yet saw the distinction between friendship and 
love." 

Witli this lively notion of the Major turning 
*^ guardian angel," we may dismiss the wayfarers 
to finish their walk, till we meet them again in 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

LOVE-MAKINa BY PROXY. 

The two gentlemen met Mr, Wertley on his hall 
door-steps, sunning himself like an old cock 
grouse; and David introduced his friend De 
Lindesey as Mr. Wertley's fellow-coimtryman. 
The Major acquitted himself on the occasion witli 
a frank good-fellowship and soldierly ease. 

"I have seen you often in old Embro'," ke 
said, " and I know those who know you. Scotch- 
men always fraternise abroad." 

" You are very welcome," said Mr. Wertley ; 
"I am happy to know you. Yes, sir, we fra- 
ternise abroad, though we are always quarrelling 
at home. Come in, gentlemen, come in ; in good 
time for dinner." 

Tliey came in, and were ushered by their host 
into the drawing-room, where Emma was caught 
just slipping off by the otlier door. She was im- 
mediately secured, and introduced to the Major, 
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She curtsied to him shyly; and then, turning to 
David, she met him with some cordiality. She 
gave him a very warm pressure of the hand, — 
still in the apologetic strain* She asked how 
he did, and how he left his little sister, — ^im- 
portant questions which admit of all degrees of 
warmth, — ^with the same apologetic significance. 
She had been so cruel in her late misconstruction, 
she really did not know well how to make it up 
to him. These words and looks of kindness, this 
friendly pressure of palms, is dangerous — ^ftdl of 
fatal contagion. This fine young fellow had far 
better be locked up in. his den, filling-in flimsy, 
than exposed to such a battery* 

Mr. Wertley intercepted the current for a 
time, for he carried off David into the back room 
to show him a late purchase of his — a Crom- 
wellian chair, in good preservation, square and 
sombre, studded with brass and bound with 
leather, picked up at Christie's for half-a-guinea. 
This powerM attraction entertained David whilst 
the Major was making Emma's acquaintance at 
the window. 
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The enormiiy of their invasion he laid alto- 
gether upon his friend Ohantrey's broad shoulders. 
Emma gave him a brief and distant assurance 
that it was no invasion. Mr. Chantrey's friends 
must always be welcome, she was sure. The 
Major was smiling, and Enrniie was grave with 
a slight shy bloom on her cheek. He talked of 
old Embro', and named many families which she 
had known or heard of. 

" I should guess you to be my coimtrywoman 
at once," he said. 

*^ My accent ?" asked Emmie, beginning to be 
at ease and to lift her eyes. 

*^ Well, it has a delicate touch. The honesty 
but not the hardness of our accent," said the 
Major, showing his teeth graciously. 

It is easy to charm the ears of the rural 
Emmie had never been "out," and was never 
likely to be. The ease, the flow, the graceftil 
bonliomie of the Major, had for her a novelty 
which caught her attention and flattered her. 
They had subjects in common also. Families 
whom she had seen or known in Edinburgh were 
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also acquaintances of the Major. He knew all 
the gossip about them — ^their weak points, their 
merits, their births and marriages. Ten minutes 
glided by very smoothly, and Emmie began to be 
at her ease and to trust her wings ; but the Major 
was not here to ingratiate himself or enchant this 
young country lass. He kept his friend's cause 
sirictly in view. He returned to him fondly. 

"I have seen you for the first time to-day. 
Miss Wertley, yet I have known you so well by 
report, I might have forgotten myself and bowed 
to you in the street." 

^^ How was that?" asked Emmie frankly. 

"Ah, you ask how was thatl I have had 
your portrait painted for me a dozen times a day. 
I knew the colour of your eyes, the fashion of 
your hair, and your height to an inch." 

This sort of thing might have done with our 
friend Milly. She would have tossed the shuttle 
lightly back again; but Emmie, the country 
prude, turned grave and silent- 

The Major was not sensitive in his sympathies ; 
he bantered pleasantly on in the same strain. 
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"The artist, is also a landscape-painter. I 
have had an inspired account of a certain day in 
the pfdm-house at Kew." 

" Oh, yes ; your friend Mr. Chantrey came 
with us to Kew," said she quietly, 

*'^ My friend!" returned the Major with a 
significant smile. " He has room in his thoughts 
for but one." 

Here again how pleasantly Milly would have 
parried, or with what gentle inattention, or calm 
non-comprehension, would she have foiled the 
Major, and left him precisely where she had found 
him, with just a slight lift of her brows ! But 
Emmie's eyes dropped, and Emmie's colour rose. 
She looked neither prim nor repellant, but she 
kept her distance^ and the Major perceived he had 
been too free. In his friendly anxiety to push 
Chantrey 's interests he had forgotten his own dis- 
^vantageous display. 

It is with much pleasure, notwithstanding 
some premonitory nodsgiving which we have not 
forgotten, that we attest the unfailing integriiy of 
purpose and disinterested amiability of the Major 
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during this visit to his country people. In feet 
he did not wait for an easy opportunity of bring- 
ing liis jproUgi to Emmie's side. No sooner did 
old Wertley bring David in sight, holding him 
securely by the button, than De Lindesey called 
over his friend with the most palpable tact, and 
left him ms-a-vis with his idol. 

He then slid away to the old man's side, and 
engaged him in some irrelevant discussion. What 
an acquisition is a friend like this in a love-affair I 
Such allies can see so much that we cannot see, 
and say so much that we dare not say. They 
can foster the little business with so much grace 
and decorum. But ill thrives the o'er-fostered 
bairn, and love-affairs are often much better let 
alone. 

Strange to say, Emmie was not the same kind 
and winning lass to David as when he left her last. 
She was a little conscious, and very maidenly, as 
if she had begmi to remember that the cordiality 
she had intended for conciliation might have a 
mischievous construction, and was not to be 
directed at random against one of our impressible 
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sex. David indeed was no laggard in love. He 
was not forward or familiar, Uke his friend the 
Major, nor was he graeefiil and engaging, like the 
knight of old ; he was too much in earnest for 
that Love is uncouth and angular. Alas for the 
fact I the tragedy continually lapses into farce ; 
when Love would look sweet and cheerful, the 
sweat-beads are upon the forehead. It is given to 
Puck to torment it and bring it to grief. When 
it would dance divinely, it fiJls to a dismal sink- 
apace. This is the reason, as all men know, that 
in life love is generally all on one side. 

Poor David talked of himself, his feelings, and 
his hopes, with most confiding egotism. ]^o man 
who knew him could call him a fool; but the gods 
stole his judgment that day, and what the Major 
in his generosity had begun, he managed to finish. 
Emmie's attention wandered to her &ther and the 
Major's conversation, and presently she loined 
them on short notice. 

When dinner was announced, the Major's 
friendly auspices were exercised in favour of 
Chantrey again. Old Wertley proposed to him- 
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self to send in Ms daughter upon the Major's arm; 
"but the Major was deaf to the invitation, insensi- 
ble to the honour; he beckoned his friend for-r 
ward, and nodded towards the spot where Emmie 
stood. The consequence of liis manoeuvre was, 
however, that the young lady entered the parlour 
alone, and David loured upon his friend as he 
passed him, as if he took his patronage ill, or 
stupidly misinterpreted it. 

But the Major never heeded his moody ingra- 
titude, probably never perceived it; and I extol 
him for this. It is magnanimous to be kind and 
to persevere in kindness in the teeth of ingrati- 
tude. All through dinner the Major persevered 
in his encouragement. He magnified to Mr. 
Wertley the powers of the press and the influence 
of its myrmidons — ^how every door flies open to 
them, and all public men are their sycophants, — 
with that gracious exaggeration and liberal ignor- 
ance of his subject so ofl»n gloried in by men of 
position. He expatiated upon David's renown; 
the latter denying each glowing statement pretty 
bluntly and briefly, and thus marring its effect. 
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With what feelings Emmie regarded the Major, 
it is impossible for us to say ; but Mr. WerUey's 
were unequivocal: he was charmed with him. 
Within the short space of two hours old Wertley 
had waged four distinct controversies, and had re- 
mained in possession of the field, — one upon the 
literary decadence of Edinburgh, in which he 
supported the negative; another upon the busi- 
ness talents of Scotchmen, which he depreciated 
with much humour and abiliiy; the third upon 
the breeding of salmon, and their aliment — an 
open question; fourthly, a favourite subject, the 
healthy tendencies of war. Scarcely, however, 
had he thrown up his embankment upon this 
latter question than the Major, refusing battle, 
took to flight, reappearing with restored repose 
in the drawing-room. Upon the carpet the Major 
always appeared to advantage. He laid himself 
out to be agreeable ihis afternoon in all the crudity 
of daylight and sobrieiy ; he sang some of Burns's 
best songs, and slipped in a httle trifle, — the 
words and music composed by himself, — which 
really did not seem to him to lose by its company. 
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Query: would the Major have made quite so 
much exertion to please these simple folk before 
he took the notion that society had turned its 
back on him ? Though a hearty admirer of his, 
I think not. 

David sat apart very silent, and watched till 
it was time to go. Four o'clock — half-past — ^five 
o'clock, — when will his ordeal be over? His 
heart was aching with some unwonted pain ; he 
was struggling with some unreasonable anger, 
which he could not justly utter ; he was in fact, 
in my opinion, undergoing the finest discipline in 
the world for a young man — a stiff attack of love 
and jealousy, an epidemic incident to full-blooded 
youth: it brings up their nature to its ftdl growth, 
and prunes the exuberant conceit. 

Emma sat apart firom him, not assuredly in 
offence or caprice ; she had become conscious and 
coy under the Major's supervision and before the 
glare of his very demonstrative tact. But she was 
not altogether unobservant of her friend's dejec- 
tion, and, being tlie kindest and most compassion- 
ate creature of womankind, — ^bating a few points 
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in which every woman is cruel, — she said to him 
pleasantly across the room, 

" I do wish your little sister were with us, Mr» 
Chantrey. Will you let me send our servant for 
her, and we will send her back in the pony- 
phaeton ?'* 

"Thank you; I will go for her myself,*' 
said Chantrey, rising quickly, with a sense of 
relief, and, if we must confess it, wanting fresh 
air. / 

Emma exclaimed against his departure. His 
host would have held him back ; but he overbore 
their remonstrances with a decision which would 
have graced a more dignified occasion, and strode 
forth into the fresh air and sunlight with some- 
thing between a groan and muttered imprecation. 
The walk home did him good; and had he but 
secured an hour or so of soothing loneliness and 
reflection, no doubt tlie troubled heart within 
would have settled down ; but fresh aggravation 
awaited liim. Arrived at home, he looked in upon 
his father, of course, who hailed him from the 
parlour : 
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" Oh, Davy," said the old man, "it's a pity 
you were not here two hours ago." 

"What for?" 

" I've been entertaining your visitor for you.'* 

" Oh, some messenger from the * * * * Office, 
— ^grist to the mill !" 

" No ; a call of friendship — kindness — congra- 
tulation — that sort of thing." 

"Who was it?" 

" Now," continued Mr. Chantrey, spealdng to 
iimself, ^^ he expects there has been a deputation 
of select aristocracy, to compliment him on being 
the son of such a mother I" 

"Who was the visitor?" said David, plea- 
santly. 

" What was his name ? Egad, I forget. A 
tall clever gentleman; black hair; with a laugh 
like a handsaw ; a literary man." 

"Oh," — David sat down reheved, — "Raw- 
son ! what had he to say ?" 

" He's a man of sense, lad ; a fellow without 
any silly enthusiasm about him. I've lived long 
enough to know a clever man when I meet him," 
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" Yes, I suppose Eawson is clever." 

" We were talking of those reviews about 
your mother's wonderful booL" 

" Oh, he is a clever fellow enough. I should 
be very glad to have his opinion," said Da\dd 
respectfully. 

" He does not seem to entertain a very high 
opinion of the work." 

" He be d — d !" said David elegantly, with 
careless sconi. 

" On my soul, I'll take liis opinion before 
yours." 

" I shan't dispute it, sir," said the son with 
habitual zeal. " The book is beyond private ver- 
dict now ; it has taken its place. You might as 
well rail at the Vicar of Wakefield. I've read it 
myself four times, and I think it is the most beau- 
tiful, natural, eloquent tale I have ever met. I 
would not trust my own judgment alone." 

'' Egad, nor I." 

There was a pause ; David had satisfied him- 
self; and the old man stirred the fire deliberately 
before they went at the subject again. 
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^^ I've been curious ever since, Davy, to heap 
somebody on the subject of that work besides 
yourself. I'm out of the way of news in this 
hole ; and I never understood that success, as you 
caQ it" 

" It takes time, it takes time ; but / knew 
how it would be when once the book came out ; 
not but that I can understand your surprise, go- 
vernor. I'm not such an enthusiast." 

" He says — this Mr. Eawson — he'd swear it 
was written by a woman." 

" Well, so it was," smiled David. " If we'd 
a few more of these glorious women, we'd be the 
better for it — the better for it !" 

" What's more, lad, when you talk of your 
poor mother, egad, I fancy you're talking of some 
one I never knew ; but I almost recognised her in 
Rawson's criticisms. ^ What's this ? ay, ay ! her 
gushing style,' said he." 

" Oh !" 

" ' Sentimental, pretty, shallow,' " continued 

Mr. Chantrey. 

" Did he know he was talking to you of your 
VOL. n. 10 
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wife, sir ?" said David, too sublimely fanatical to 
be angry. 

^' Eh ? He was not talking of the poor wo- 
man, but her book. I asked the man's opinion, as 
an author himself." 

" Well, well, let it rest, governor. He's an 
author himself, and is envious of another's suc- 
cess." 

" No sooner had I mentioned the book than 
he shrugged his shoulders. By way of testing 
him, I said, ' I don't think much of this business 
myself, sir. What is your opinion?' ' Well,' said 
he, with another sln^ug, ' the book is well enough, 
sir, as novels go.' I pressed him, and rubbed him 
up a little by repeating your opinions. ^ No nature 
in it,' said he : ' nature is a sealed book to a wo- 
man. The hero,' said he, ' is just the yomig gen- 
tleman who lives in a lady's fancy, and nowhere 
else.' " Old Chantrey quite warmed to his sub- 
ject ; he was quite cheerful over liis gin-and-water. 
" ^ As for the heroine — ' " 

" Hush I hush ! hush !" muttered David. 

'' Here he shrugged again, — ' she is cut out 
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of a moonbeam.' ^And,' said I, ^you say tliere 
is nothing worth reading — all trash!' ^ Why,' 
said he, shrugging and laughing, * there is some 
very pretty writing here and there.' " 

" I was coming home early to-day," said 
David good-temperedly. 

"Were you? Why didn't you ?" 
" Well for him I did not ! I'd have given him 
my opinion of his booL" 

" Why, why, why ? Egad I he's no silly en- 
thusiasm about him ; as sensible a fellow as ever 
I met." 

David rose from his seat, strode to the window 
and back again. 

" A prig ! — an envious prig 1 I know him !" 
he said, laughing in his sublime elation ; " had I 
been here, I might have kicked him downstairs !" 
" Hullo ! hullo I what has he done ? Every 
man has a right to his opinion." 
"Not that idiot I" 

" Nonsense I I've heard Macaulay's History 
abused. Your mother, poor woman, ain't a 
Macaulay." 
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" Let me just hear him — that's all I" said 
David. 

^' This book ain't the Bible." 

" It's an insult to her memory." 

" Her book ain't the Bible, man." 

" She has not had a bad word from strangers, 
governor; let her have honour in her own 
Jiouse I" 

"Honour! I honour her memory; but her 
•book ain't the Bible." 

" She is dead, sir. I'd rather they'd plant 
cabbages over her grave than insult by ridicule 
her last noble efforts for her children." 

" Death don't turn a farthing into a guinea." 

" I'll not stand by and hear her spoken of with 
slight by any man but yourself." 

" Hut, tut, tut !" 

" I'U not stand ridicule. I'm not a fooL 
Sober, respectful criticism, however severe, I 
could listen to with temper, though I might pity 
the critic ; but an idiot like that to presume to — 
to — ^to— bay the moon I" 

" Egad, any man has a right to his joke." 
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" Has he? I'll send my fist between his seedy 
eyes, if he jokes at her !'* 

We have never seen David angry before; he 
has stolen a march on us to-day ; the hot blood of 
his family is, indeed, in liis veins. 

Old Chantrey rose, parted his coat-tails, and- 
stood with his back to the fire. 

^* Look ye here, lad ; I've seen no money from 
this business. I have been watching it patiently 
three weeks past. Neither Ben nor I can see any 
thing like realisation. Egad, it's very like a bag 
of wind." 

" Ben, is he on the jury upon genius too?" 
said David bitterly, but restraining himself. 

" Oh, yes, make no mistake, my lad. Ben is 
a deuced sharp old pike. He knows money from 
manuscript. But to cut this matter short, lend 
me a ten-poimd note out of the profits." 

" Come now, governor, you are not in 
earnest." 

^' Egad, I am — as much as on my death- 
bed." 

*^ I have no money to-night. I'll have some 
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soon. The money that comes from my mother's 
book does not belong to me." 

David moved towards the door. 

*^No, nor to any body else," laughed his 
&ther. " Never fear — 'twill never come between 
ns." 

David went out of the room, and ran upstairs 
to a small chamber occupied by his little sister. 
What a room it was ! All in gay and meaning- 
less confrision, as if some fantastic spirit had been 
its tenant, and had arranged it with an impish 
mockery of human intelligence. Arranged it, said 
we ? It was a baby-chaos. The walls were lined 
with torn pictures from various books, most of 
them upside down. The floor and chairs were 
strewn with fragments of delf, with shells and 
coloured stones, such as flint, or granite, or spar 
picked off the roads; bits of bright rags were 
stitched together in unmeaning shapes, and needle- 
work gone wild ; and in the comers was the wreck 
of broken toys. The little bed was clean and 
orderly, indeed ; but the miniature arm-chair lay 
upon its back, and the miniature table was slopped 
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and stained ; w])ile in its midst stood a mug filled 
with rank dandelion and straggling Michaelmas 
daisies. 

He found the child sitting in a comer of the 
room, crooning to herself, not lonely or unhappy, 
but evidently unwelL 

She was liable to feverish attacks, and when 
under them, she would sit muttering some non- 
sense, generally based upon the Bible stories. As 
David looked at her, his heart was in his throat. 
He left the room, savage at the servant's neglect 
that could thus leave the poor child unattended, 
and fi:ightened the little maid so much by his 
violent manner, that she ducked her head into 
her wash-tub. 

Having thus given a natural vent to the op- 
pression of pity by an explosion of anger, he 
left the young slattern to recover her tranquillity, 
and went up to his sister again. The first time 
he had entered she had not observed him, but as 
he approached her, her heavy eyes met his gaze. 

" Davy has a bad headache," she said. He 
took her up in his arms, and aided her delusion 
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by putting his hand to his head. But he knew 
well where the headache really was — ^behind the 
puzzled white forehead of his poor lambkiui She 
put her little scrap of a handkerchief to his brow 
to ease the ache, and would keep it there even 
whilst he was putting on her gray linen bonnet 
tod woollen shawl. 

Tlien he brought her downstairs and went 
out, and he trudged down tlie road, folding her 
in his arms. " Now, Lizzy," he would repeat every 
few minutes, " I am better now, better now." 

They had come to the turn of the road ; there 
Was a brisk windy sunshine around them, and 
Lizzy seemed relieved ; so that he put her on his 
shoulder, a broad and goodly seat, that she might 
look about her. 

" David," she cried excitedly, flinging up her 
little hand in the breeze — " David, the Sower is 
cut, the Sower !" 

" Well, well ; the Sower !" said David ; " where- 
abouts, Lizzy ?" 

" The Sower !" she cried. 

" Yes, I see him," said David. 
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^^ A grain fell upon stony ground," she said 
with sinking voice, " and it died." 
• Poor little Liz. It was the way David used 
to tell the Bible story to her ; but liis eyes filled 
up again, and this time he could find no relief 
in wrath ; so he kissed the little white lamb-face, ' 
and certain thoughts entered his mind which put 
out from it the Major and all the idle troubles of 
the morning. 

When he had brought her within the gate of 
Heath Lodge, he placed her down on the short 
springy grass, that she might toddle on before 
him, and run after the wild bees; but she held 
his coat and hung back languidly. He then gave 
up further efforts to rally her, and taking her up, 
carried her along till they came to the hall-door* 

On the steps Mr. Wertley stood alone. A 
mild radiance was in his face sA he informed 
David, with a most offensive gaiety, that he had 
sent out Emmie to show the Major the garden. 
Here he took some kindly notice of the child, 
pinched her cheek and filliped her chin ; but he 
elicited from her no sign of recognition or pleasure. 
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" Poor Lizzy is not very well, sir," said David. 

Whereupon Mr. Wertley smoothed her hair 
and proposed that they should go out and find her 
some fruit in the garden. 

^' Upon my word, Chantrey, I am very much 
obliged to you. I am indebted to you for a very 
pleasant acquaintance," said he, as, key in hand^ 
he led the way to the garden. 

Entering, they took the path by a fine close 
hedge of trimmed yew that divided the flower 
from the kitchen-garden. 

^^Come, we'll not disturb them; they are 
in the greenhouse. I'll show you, down here, a 
finer cucumber than ever went to Covent Grarden." 

Now could it indeed be possible that Mr. 
Wertley is speculating upon matrimonial inten- 
tions and projecting a match ; that he has caught 
the cue fi'om our friend Mrs. Blenheim, and is 
playing the gooseberry-picker to his pretty daugh- 
ter, executing a little manoeuvre upon his distin- 
guished guest? 

As it is in Belgravia, so it is in Arcadia. We 
have unmarried daughters in the primrose-fields, 
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and they must be provided for. Which of us 

family folk dare throw the first stone at Mn 

"Wertley ? 

Of his guilt we have additional evidence to 

produce: he seemed so curious about the ante- 
cedents of the Major and of his present position, 
and he put on that peculiar light gossipping mood 
which masks curiosity, yet caters for it 

But David was not a good subject for the 
witness-box ; he was very inanimate and unman- 
ageable. He did not seem to feel the light bridle- 
bit of old Wertley's suggestive conversation, and 
the information he afforded his shrewd old com- 
panion was very general and abstract 

Mr. Wertley felt a little baffled, and paused. 
They were midway down the walk when, like a 
corn-crake on a summer evening, they heard the 
Major's voice in the distance at the other side of 
the hedge. By gentle gradations, it grew louder 
and more articulate as that gentleman approached, 
so that at length they could catch a few words. 
The effect, as it came to their ears, may be repre- 
sented thus : 
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"Aw, aw, creak, croak, croak, — ^finest nature 
in the world ! — aw, aw, um. — Chantrey, — aw, aw, 
— particularly so, — croak, croak, — and all that, 
you know ; the most devoted son, by Jove 1 — ^sort 
of heroism, — croak, croak, — slur upon his name, 
and — ^aw, aw, creak, croak, croak," &c. So the 
voice died away by the same gradations. 

"Talking of you, my boy," chirped Wertley. 

"And very handsomely," smiled David in 
suppressed disgust. 

" In point of fact," said old Wertley briskly, 
"your acquaintance with Major de Lindesey is 
not of a much older date than mine." 

" Let's see," replied David ; " I have known 
him these twelve years past." 

" Twelve years 1 bless me, that's a lifetime ! 
Now it does not escape me, my friend, that you 
employ a certain reserve in speaking of the Major 
that I should be very sorry to penetrate. The fact 
of your introducing him here speaks for itself J 
still I confess, having taken a fancy to him, I 
should wish to know something of your friend's 
character in his profession, his character as a man." 
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" I know something of Hm," said David. 

Now my readers are aware that the Major 
laiew something of David. They have overheard 
him, in a fragmentary way, detailing it to Miss 
Wertley at his leisure. We are not inclined to 
defend him. Doubtless he made a vehicle of the 
communication to express his admiration and sym- 
pathy for his friend, and it is probable he was 
unconscious of the injurious effect The manner 
of the communication was at least not cruel ; and 
the malevolent might take a hint how to wound a 
friend's reputation whilst they seemed to foster it, 
Caesar Borgia could poison whilst shaking hands 
with you ; could kill whilst he gratified. But it 
may be remembered ibat David had himself con- 
fessed at the Werdeys' table the great family dis- 
grace, and ibat his auditors very quickly recovered 
from the announcement ; it may therefore be sup- 
posed that the sting had been drawn, and that the 
Major had not done much harm. But it somehow 
affects the nerves more keenly to hear a friend 
dealing with our reputation than to handle it our-» 
selves, and it surely leaves a more sinister impres- 
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Bion upon the mind of the hearer. Taking this 
view of the ease, and remembering that David was 
furnished with a full equivalent, with a far more 
mischievous secret affecting the Major's honour- 
able repute, it cannot surprise us or provoke our 
censure should he satisfy Mr. Wertley's curiosity. 
It is a fine old human law : an eye for an eye, a 
tooili for a tooth, a thrust for a thrust. 

The cold-blooded moralist may treat of a higher 
philosophy, so long as the premises are not per- 
sonaL But touch his interest or his vanity, and 
the savage instincts of our natm'e awaken ; he too 
must have the eye for the eye and the tooth for 
the tooth. 

" I know something of him," said David. 

" And what may that be ?" said Wertley, prun- 
ing a twig from the raspberries. 

" A service he did my poor mother, wliich I 
can never forget to him ; a very handsome act" 
Here he stopped, and allowed Mr. Wertley's ima- 
gination to select at large and fill-up the blank 
with golden opinions. 

Perhaps there was some hidden sting in these 
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words of Mr. David Chantrey which has escaped 
us ; but we confess to a sense of disappointment 
They illustrate merely an eccentric generosiiy, a 
small-beer sentiment, a plentiftd lack of spirit, in 
one whom we have hitherto ventured to depict as 
a man of action and hot blood. Now had he 
spoken as follows, adopting tlie same temperate 
tone which distinguished the Major's observations, 
we should have felt a secret glow of satisfaction, 
and offered him our applause : 

"Aw, Mr. Wertley, I have every reason to 
believe that the Major is a very amiable person ; 
indeed, I may add very generous in matters relat- 
ing to his purse ; but let me tell you in confidence 
he is a disgraced man, — cut by society, however 
unjustly, — and branded a coward by the service." 

This had been a very pretty thrust home, and 
had marked one for Mr. David Chantrey. As it 
was, his tribute to his enemy was really weak. 
Quixotic, and I doubt but half sincere. " A hand- 
some act toward my poor motlier." Comical and 
equivocal also I 

** Upon my word I'm very glad to hear it," 
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said old Weriley ; " very handsome ; quite what I 
should expect" 

What form of obligation Mr. Wertley's imagi- 
nation had shaped out^ is impossible to conjecture; 
but it was evident that the impression left upon 
his mind was highly favourable to Major de Lin- 
desey. Soon after, the two parties met at the end 
of the hedge, and Emmie came forward to fondle 
poor Lizzy. The look on that languid little face 
went to the young lady's heart like SJi electric 
^park. She took the little figure fi'om David's 
arms, and insisted npon carrying it in herselfi 
^he left the gentlemen together in the drawing- 
j-oom, and, biinging the child to her own room, 
took off her wrappings, and showed her the cana- 
ries in the window and her reflection in the look- 
ing-glass. She showed her pictures, and tried to 
explain them ; but in this she was not so success- 
ftil as the clumsy big brother. When the child 
began naming the ladies in the Book of Fashion 
after the Apostles, and had harped with random 
earnestness upon the doings of a certain sower 
who went forth to sow, Enunie rather lost her 
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presence of mind, and cast about for the child's 
meaning, and the mode in which she should enter- 
tain her. 

Though imsuccessful in her efforts, and con- 
scious of a certain estrangement, which touched 
neither her pity nor the womanly fondness for any 
thing helpless or weak, Emmie nevertheless had 
achieyed a certain good result ; for the child woke 
up, and took a good deal of Mendly notice of 
her companion, whilst seated by her side during 
tea. 

The sun was setting when David proposed to 
take Lizzy home. At this period of the evening 
the child was fast asleep, her head pillowed on 
Emmie's lap, and Emmie's fingers wandering 
through her hair, 

" It would be cruel to disturb her," said Miss 
Wertley; "leave her with us to-night, Mr. 
Chantrey ; we ynUl take great care of her, and 
we can send her home to-morrow in the pony- 
phaeton." 

David spoke of the trouble it would be to Miss 

Wertley ; and as this was the only ground he 
VOL. II. 11 
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took in objection, Emmie overbore it with de- 
cision. 

" We shall send the servant immediately," 
she continued, "to put your father's mind at 
ease." 

" Never mind that," said David quietly ; and 
with the Major took his leave. 

" Well, Chantrey, you are a clumsy fellow — 
I've got that to say. I did my best to play into 
your hands." 

"Why, you sat upon me I" cried David, 
laughing aloud. ^^ Heaven bless you, you sat 
upon me the whole day 1" 

The Major felt the hopelessness of reasoning 
'with a man in such an excitable and eccentric 
mood, and he let him alone for the present. 

The next day found the Major in the same 
rough quarters. He spoke of going in an hour 
or so, but in a lazy speculative sort of way, which 
indicated an unwillingness to go. David's sense 
of hospitaliiy was kept continually on the alert by 
the indecision of his guest. He was under a re- 
action of feeling towards him, and self-reproaohftd 
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for his roughness on the preceding night, and was 
casting about for civil and soothing speeches. 

In these soft moments, the Major, springing to 
his feet, assailed him with a proposition so wildly 
improbable in its nature, and so inconsistent with 
the due and proper conventions of the story-books, 
that, were my readers to lay dovm the book and 
speculate with Hindoo abstraction for a whole 
moon, they would be as far from an exposition as 
at this moment. Should, however, any one of 
my readers, more daring than the rest, be so 
bold in the cause of psychology as to attain to 
the Major's precise state of mind, by first incur- 
ring some social disgrace, and, as a consequence, 
begin to sicken of society, to feel squeamish at all 
associations therewith, and unexpectedly should 
open up a refuge in a new and healthy sphere, 
where consequence is regained, where comparison 
flatters, where contact braces, then he might even 
take the same whim as the Major. 

" Chantrey," said the Major, starting to his 
feet, " I Uke this place ; I've lived delicately 
these many years; now, by George I I long for 
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water and brown bread. Let me chum with 
you." 

David was scared. He hesitated, he endea- 
voured to come at a refiisal in some compKment- 
ary form; but the Major charged home on his 
wavering front. 

" Let's try it for a week, and see how we like 
one another. We'll share expenses, and I'll have 
my camp-bed brought over and rigged up in any 
comer. You've lots of work to do, and so have 
I ; and we'll pull together. Come, it's a bargain 
for a week." 

We repeat that the attack was made when 
David's heart was soft, and it was made in such 
a way that it did not cut off hopes of ultimate 
retreat. 

" He will tire of the place in a week,'' thought 
he, and let it be. 

For the rest of that day he had no peace. 
The Major's energy was up. He had a luggage- 
van to the door containing what he needed. 
Shopmen assailed the bell with parcels for de- 
livery ; the Major's valet, a meek and gentlemanly 
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man, was in and out all that day and all the next, 
enduring the Major's imprecations, and indeed 
permitted to do nothing — every thing he at- 
tempted being condemned by the Major. His 
solicitous services, so to speak, kicked aside whilst 
the Major showed him how to do it 

The Major had over his violoncello, and sat 
booming away in the midst of the oonftision, till 
David grew distracted. BoomiBg and growling 
and croaking the livelong day, like some invete- 
rate gnome come to haunt the chambers and sit 
upon their master. 

The Major was a violent advocate for fresh 
air ; he had all the windows open ; so that poor 
David, who had hereditary delicacy of chest, took 
an influenza, and was compelled to remonstrate. 

^^ I can bear cold as well- as any man ; but I 
can't live in a draught," said he resolutely, put- 
ting down all the windows. 

^^By Jove 1" laughed the Major; "afraid of 
a draught that wouldn't float a f — f — ^feather." 
He blushed at the word. 

All this time De Lindesey was under a vague 
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and complacent impression that he was conferring 
an obligation upon Chantrey, reducing his rent to 

half, — stall-feeding him, by George, sir; — and, 

« 
indeed, in the matter of diet there was an im- 
provement. The table accustomed to expose snch 
coarse sundries as a neck steak, a brace of fat 
chops, in the rare event of the master dining at 
home, now displayed curries and pies from the 
neighbouring confectioner's, ducks and green 
peas, game, French entries. The Major seemed 
to delight in such little incongruities, by which he 
supposed he held David's mind in a continual 
feeble dismay. Now the fact of the matter was, 
that David, though a voracious youth, had much 
rather have eaten his coarse fare in peace, and 
only partook of the Major's delicacies out of a 
gracious misgiving lest he should hurt his sen- 
sitive guest 

The Major, we repeat, seemed to delight in 
litfle incongruities whilst he took up his abode in 
the Inn ; the chief of these, by far, was the fre- 
quent presence of that gentlemanly-dressed person 
doing menial offices in the chambers of his humble 
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friend. Observe how staxtlmg and effective was 
the dramatic position. Here was the Major in his 
gray shooting-jacket and worsted sUppers,— the 
M^ whom »d.^ W c.,-. di.gr«»d ge„. 
tleman, in a position to blaspheme at, abuse, 
nay kick downstairs, a most gentlemanly-looking 
personage. If this man made the slightest mis- 
take in his many commissions, — ^if, when waiting 
at table, he was caught gazing vacantly for an 
instant at the wall, — ^the Major swore at him im- 
perially. This kept the poor fellow's nerves on the 
strain, and caused him, by excess of anxieiy, to 
blunder all the more. 

" You d — n scoundrel, look at the mud on my 
trousers I You didn't see? How dare you an- 
swer me I Silence, you fool I I'll kick you down- 
stairs." 

Can it be believed that the Major's vaniiy was 
so pitiful as to inspire him with this petty iyranny 
— ^that he could possibly have had regard to the 
impressive effect such a display of power might 
have upon his companion's weak mind ? Never ; 
it could not be. Surely this wrath and exaction 
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arose from ilie obvious cause, — ^irritable nerves, 
remorse, and so forth. Yet we are bound to state 
briefly the fact that the Major was growing fiit 
and recovering his spirits. He was sometimes, 
however, so gracious as to jest with his skve upon 
his romantic name. 

"I say, Mr. Vincent Aubrey, what lady's 
novel was your mother reading the day before you 
were bom ? — I say Chantrey," he might add sotto 
voce, " don't look aggrieved, old fellow ; a lady's 
novel may be a good thing too ; a good thing 
sometimes comes out of Gralilee. — Come, Vincent 
Aubrey, give me a glass of stout." 

From some motive, — probably an unconscious 
one, — David treated this man with a respect and 
kindness which could not have been resented by a 
bishop or a duke. The Major simply ascribed it 
to the awe that awakes in the breast of poor proud 
men in the presence of my lord's valet This 
might have given some zest perhaps to the Major's 
exhibitions of discipline; but it was a fact that 
the man's thin mouth, so prim and straight under 
insult, quivered at David's kindness. 
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So passed a week. The Major did not seem to 
tire of his whim ; and Chantrey bore with him 
day by day, conversing with him good-humour- 
edly in his leisure moments on whatever topic 
turned up, save one; upon that he was silent, 
even to rudeness. The Major ceased at last either 
to rally or encourage him upon his feelings to- 
wards Miss Wertley. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE HEART IN WHICH THE ABROW LODGED, 

David was not easy about the young one. Some, 
of that old motherly fidget of the departed " blue" 
was in his blood. He had an instinct that children 
are delicate ware ; their sighs and their hot little 
hands, and their serious breedings among their 
neglected toys, are signs. He had misgivings, 
and he got up, after a restless night, at seven 
o'clock to walk out and see after the young one, 
just as if he had been summoned to do so by his 
mother at his pillow ; and it's my notion that her 
hand was on his shoulder that dull morning, reus- 
inghimtogo. This morning was her birHiday- 
never forgotten by him; sacredly kept; so it is 
likely she should be stirring to-day. He entered 
a druggist's near Euston^ Square on his way, 
whose shutters were just down, and asked for — 
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by the immortal Gramp! he asked for James's 
powders with as fimuHar a grace as if he were the 
&iher of a dozen. It's my private belief, I repeat^ 
and I chaUenge ridicule, that the spirit of the little 
** blue" did rouse him at his pillow, crying to him 
in a ghostly whisper, " Davy, Davy, go and see 
my little one I" and that she sped with him 
through the damp gray morning, wistful and 
eager like living mothers. Ay, and as he passed 
the apothecary's, with a contempt for the poetical 
such as a legendary ghost dare not entertain, but 
with genuine motherly nature, she led him up to 
the counter, a lamb under her guidance, and 
asked through him for James's powders. What 
did he know of such infimtine pharmacy ? 

" Davy," said the ghost, " buy three James's 
powders ;" and he bought them and went on his 
way. 

When he got home, upstairs she went at his 
side, and in to her poor little Lizzy, this anxious 
mother-bird, as surely as if you could hear the 
hmnming of her wings, — and there in fact and 
verity lay the child bright-eyed and feverish, in 
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her little cot; and there stood the nnmotherly 
little servant scolding and gmmbling at her 
charge for her wild talk and silly chatter. No 
one to light a night-lamp all the night past, which 
might lay all those ugly shapes that prance about 
in the darkness, riveting the eyes of small ailing 
folk. Above all, no cheerftd smile and gentle 
hand to soothe the young one's mind in its little 
tempests of alarm all the night past, and to tell 
her those sullen /ar voices were only the town- 
docks. 

"Jenny, Jenny, Jenny I was that a cock- 
crow?" cried the young one from hour to hour 
through the night. 

" Hush, you I more like a naughty young 
cat" 

Then would come an hour's silence, perhaps. 
Jenny would snooze off, and lift up an idiotic 
snore so awfid that Lizzy dared not question it; 
for those shapes in the darkness danced to its 
music. 

" Jenny, Jenny !" at length would come the 
timid cry again« 
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" Oh, dear, will ee let a body sleep ?" Jenny 
would squeak, sharp and shrill. " What ails 

" Was that a cock-crow ? Listen to the cock- 
crow !" 

" Oh, drat your cock I Gfo to sleep." 

^* Poor Simon Peter is crying — crying ; and 
the cock crew thrice, Jenny," sobbed Lizzy. " Lis-t 
ten I • • . . was that the cock-crow ?" 

" m get up this moment and tell the master 
of ye, ye silly; he'll treat ye to a crow as 'ill 
make ye behave. Be quiet now." 

"I want drink!" 

Jenny lifted up her snore in contemptuous 
retort. 

" I want drink — drink I" 

But still Jenny snored away with a lofty 
idiotic note, and did not wake till morning. 

"Drink, drink 1" sobbed Lizzy till morning 
light 

Now was it not more worthy of a motherly 
ghost this morning to give her child a cool drink, 
and explain to her that Simon Peter was sainted 
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tiliis many a year, and was not weeping in tho 
darkness without, than to tumble oyer the tables 
and to thrum and thrum the wild guitars ? 

Now I am moderately credulous, and delight 
in reading the Spiritual Magazine^ eager to find 
something human and natural in its reports; but 
I have never found any thing I could receive with 
such perfect satis&ction and bland belief as that 
the ghost of Mrs, Chantrey administered to her 
little daughter a dose of James's powders and a 
drink of lemonade. 

Is there any thing more ridiculous in a ghost 
rapping and tapping like the raven than in ad- 
ministering medicine to a sick child? I trow not. 
Through the " medium'* of her big son, who was 
about fourteen stone weight of firm flesh and bone, 
Mrs. Chantrey stooped over her child's cot, and 
administered the dose in a spoonfiil of black- 
currant jam; and then she smoothed aside the 
tossed hair, and cuddled her poor little darling 
in a perfect little breeze of love and piiy, as if 
she would make up on that moment for years of 
neglect 
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'* She ain't let me sleep a wink all night," said 
the little nnmotherly maid ; "she kept a-crowin' 
jist out of contrariness, and a-callin' for the sower 
and for Peter till I'm worrited to that p'int I can 
stand it no longer. Master Davy." 

" Gk) down, you slut 1" murmured Mrs. Chan- 
trey, turning upon her (of course through her 
medium); "the sooner you leave us the bet- 
ter." 

Thus the poor child had tossed under a feverish 
thirst, and no one to lay a flake of orange on her 
lips. 

About eleven o'clock Lizzy was much easier. 
David took her up and dressed her; and he em- 
ployed a trustworthy old woman to attend on her, 
who had not been hardened to nurse-tending, and 
was warranted never to sleep or drink. Who re- 
conunended her, then? Why, the fat landlady in 
the tavern round the comer, where David took his 
noonday pint whenever he came home. 

About mid-day David had a visit from the 
same gentleman who had given his opinion to old 
Chantrey upon Mrs. Ohantrey's book ; and, bound 
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to mark his indifference of the fellow's opinion^ 
Chantrey met him with a lo% eheerfiJness. 

"Well, Chantrey, sorry I did not meet you 
yesterday." 

" The only wonder is you met me here to-day; 
I am seldom here, Mr. Eawson. I'm obliged to 
you for calling," said David, with all the polite- 
ness of dislike. 

" I want to ask you, old fellow, how is your 
mother's book getting on ?" 

" Thank you for the inquiry, Mr. Bawson ; 
you might find your information from a better 
source than from me." 

" Oh, you are of course aware I have brought 
out a novel ?" 

" Have you ?" asked David coolly ; having 
skimmed the said novel over the evening before 
with a host of pishs and pshas. 

Let not Master Davy's contempt for the book, 
however, indicate to the reader its scale of merit. 
He read it for the special purpose of being dis- 
gusted with it ; he having heard depreciatory re- 
marks of Bawson upon the book of his idolatry* 
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"Have I? Well, I've got a flaming puff in 
last Saturday Review. According to the oracle, 
my story is brilliant, fresh, artistic, and deeply 
interesting. By Jove, you should read it I" 

" Oh, you said a pw^," remarked David, 
smiling. 

Mr. Bawson coloured, but covered his retreat 
by a shriek of harsh laughter. 

" I believe you'd make a close borough of all 
the newspapers for your mother's book, Chantrey, 
wouldn't you? you believe in nothing else, eh?" 

" It inay be so," said David, and no more. 

" By the way, Chantrey, I am very sorry to 
say that your mother's book seems to be sinking." 

" Your solicitude is truly kind, but super- 
fluous ; we are all quite easy about it." 

" I should be delighted to think so. Are your 
publishers pushing it ? I know they got you one 
or two good notices ; but I fear they have really 
grown very slack about it" 

David was resolved not to be angry. He 
thought he could just look the man in the face 
and smile with a cheerful scorn at any thing he 

VOL. n. 12 
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oould say. It is the privilege of all fimaties strong 
in their fiuth to feel genuine scorn* 

** We are flonrisliing, flourishing, my good sir. 
Spare us your chariiy," laughed David, tossing his 
arms over his head. " Now I'm obliged to bid you 
good-day. I have worL'' 

" Don't misunderstand me, Chantrey ; for my 
own part I read your mother's tale, and liked a 
great deal of it amazingly." 

** It physicked you, man. Confess it," laughed 
Chantrey; "its merit was a sickener to you, 
eh?" 

" Homely language, Chantrey." 

" It is better to be homely," said pleasant 
David; "fine speeches and fine sympathy often 
liide envy ; don't you know that ?" 

*^ Envy I I brought you a review on your 
mother's book, which I thought you might like 
to see. She was noticed with me in last Satw^day 
Review.^'* 

" I'm very much obliged to you," said poor 
David, with a sudden kindly change of manner. 

" I bought the number for you,'? said Mr. 
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Bawson^ aUowing the top of the Review to peep 
from his pocket 

David looked at it with the eagerness of a big 
childy whose tantalising parent has told it there 
is a present locked up in the trunk. 

" Let's have a look, like a good fellow. The 
Saturday is one of the best next to the Times.^^ 

" I'm not sure it will please you altogether," 
said Mr. Bawson, pulling out the paper and 
handing it solemnly ; " but you may as well see 
it first as last" 

David took the paper with undisguised eager- 
ness, seated himself hastily, and began to read. 
Mr. Bawson watched him with a grave side-look : 
fiill of sorrow as a funeral mute was his face all 
to the eyes; but they smiled. We all know it 
— ^that fine spark of pleasure our friends feel in 
stabbing us with ill-news. 

David skimmed off the paper firom him lightly 
on the table. 

"I pity their taste," he said quietly; "what 
wretched stuff I" 

" It's smartly written." 
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" You think so — ^you call that criticism ?" 
"Have you read it through? But perhaps 
it's wiser not. It pains you." 

" Pains me 1" laughed David. " I'm not a fool 
to be pained by such feeble envious stuff as that" 
" How fond you are of that charge of envy, 
Chantrey ! You now see to what I alluded. Let 
me read it to you. I don't think it's so bad as 
you imagine. Would it put you out of temper ?" 
"When I'm out of temper you shall know it, 
but you'll wait long before such poor ribaldry could 
touch me. Read it or bum it, as you please." 

Mr. Rawson read it out paragraph by para- 
graph, commenting as he went. 

" That's deuced clever, but how cruel I Well 
now, that is not deserved, but it's very droll. 
Come, that's not so hard, ha, ha I Pardon me — 
it's put so comically. I. really think this will do 
you more good than harm — ^it's written in such 
a pleasant vein." 

" It will do neither good nor harm," said David. 

He was tied like an Indian to the stake, and 

bound to be calm throughout the ordeal. Prom 
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oiir knowledge of the man, we can assure the 
reader that, however he may feel, he will not 
show a sign of anger, of pain, but smile his friend 
to the door. If I might venture to calculate on 
the man, so it will be and ought to be. Disap- 
pointment, indeed, is seldom dignified till pride 
comes to the rescue. David had looked foolish 
for a few unguarded moments, but now he is 
smiling. 

^' It's her birthday this morning, and all," he 
murmured abstractedly to himself, with a piteous 
sort of smile. 

" Birthday !" said Rawson pleasantly* '^ I 
say, old fellow, let's have a champagne-lunch on 
the Heath, eh?" 

" Champagne and jackasses !" growled David, 
with but scant courtesy. 

"My dear fellow, after all, it's better to be 
noticed than overlooked by the Saturday. It brings 
a book into notice ; and people begin to read the 
book to laugh, and read on to admire. There's 
Hopkin ; now it sold off the tag-end of the edition, 
and—" 
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"Unjust, by Godl" cried David, springing 
from his chair with a stamp. Mr. Bawson stopped 
prating, and stared. " Look here I you have come 
to flap your trash in my face and enjoy the pain 
it gives me. Take your trash back I" 

" It's not mine, Chantrey ; be just in your 
anger, I say." 

" / say it's the trick of the jackal to root up 
a grave like thai I say it's cowardly, unmanly, 
ungenerous," cried David, with a mighiy voice 
which shook. 

" Why, Chantrey—" 

"It's mud thrown at a white-robed saint; it 
fouls the hand of the reviler ; but it's — it's — ^it's 
HONOUR to the victim; insults that glorify the 
victim I" 

" Are you done yet ?" 

" Let them spit at the pure blue sky before 
they try to insult my mother's memory." He 
brought his fist down with an oratorical thump 
on the table that made it jump like a quadruped. 
." That's aU I've got to say." 

" The review is not directed against your 
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mother J man; it's against her book alone. The 
reviewer has explained this speciallj, if you had 
only read him coolly. Of yonr mother he talks 
with as much respect as could be expected firom 
a perfect stranger." 

David made no answer. He stood over at the 
fireplace very pale, and his fists clenched at his 
side. Bawson, who did not like his expression, 
rose and bade him good-moming civiUy. 

" Good-day to ye — good-day to ye," said 
David, never looking towards him. 

Bawson took a few steps to the door, looked 
round lingeringly, and then walked up to the 
fireplace. 

" I'm sure you'll be generous enough, Chan- 
trey, to congratulate me upon a piece of good 
fortune that has come to me. Here is a review 
in the Saturday upon my book. Just cast your 
eye over it" 

"D — ^n your book!" said David imcom- 
promisingly, never turning his eyes towards him 
for a moment. 

" Well, well ; I'm bound to forgive any rude- 
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ness from you to-day. I'm very sorry for yout 
mortification and annoyance. Grood-day to you." 

David did not return the greeting. He seemed, 
in a fit of deep abstraction, to have forgotten the 
presence of his guest, who departed rather disap- 
pointed of his triumpL 

There are moods when we think aloud, as in 
dreams. This lad of sinew and heart was stunned 
awhile, then he began muttering to the empty air 
like a player. 

" It won't hurt her — ^it won't hurt her ! No ; 
the bitterness of it is this : that fool's-nonsense to 
be praised and — and flaunted by them in the fece 
of the town, and liers — " he finished with a violent 
gesture of his hand. Then, in a voice as if he 
were going to sob, " On her birthday and all !" 

Now this is very juvenile talk. There was 
a time when we too used to make such fretfiil 
complaints. There are two absurdities in them: 
the first, assuming that our neglected goods are so 
precious ; the second, that imjust ephemeral praise 
is harmfiil to tlie public taste. Why should we 
•ftiss so much about such petty abuses ? You can- 
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not make a rickety infimt live by teQing its mothet 
that it is a fine child, and it is very kind of you to 
say so ; nor can you kill a lusty baby by shaking 
your head at it. In like manner, a weak book will 
die of the pip, in spite of golden opinions ; and a 
good book will survive a little genial ridicule. 
As for novels, who cares if they live or die, when 
they have served their purpose — to amuse a cap- 
tious female audience for the season months, when 
tired of the serious business of life, their shopping, 
and their raking? I am of the deKberate opinion 
that a notice of a novel cannot be written with 
better purpose than either for private compliment, 
or to afford public amusement. 

*^ It won't hurt her; all the pain is mine,'' 
said David. 

He sat himself down and began to brood over 
his trouble. He said it could not hurt her; yet 
he began to deal with it in thought, as if the 
wound were hers. So sensitive, so timid, that 
she must use an innocent craft in reading out het 
Ms. to her boys, concealing it in a printed book I 
Was she a mark for this cruelty? That dear one 
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in her palsy of grief, whom he carried in fix)m the 
carriage, aAer her son's death, on his breast, — 
was she a mark for mockery? He could have 
thrust his breast between her and a world of scoff- 
ers. That beloved dying one, patting his hand 
that encircled her little waist, and pointing from 
the Ms. to her helpless in&nt, as though she would 
say, " It is a sacred bequest to my little one, whom 
God has stricken,'' — ^were she and it fitting objects 
to be pilloried ? Thus we may translate his brood- 
ings. They were interrupted by the entrance of 
his fi^ther. 

David put out his hand hastily to hide the 
Beview, on a natural impulse to escape the added 
humiliation of his father's possible triumph ; but 
old Chantrey was inquisitive. 

" What's that— what's that? the Gazette, eh?" 

*'No, sir," said David, handing it to him 
boldly. '^ I showed you the other day a kind and 
just review upon my mother, and you wondered 
how she could have such friends. You'll wonder 
more how she could have had such an enemy." 

He pointed to the page; and old Chantrey, 
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putting on his spectacles in some curiosity, read 
the article through. 

" This is what you call * baying the moon,' 
eh ? Ha ! ha ! So all London," said he, pointing 
with his long arm toward the town — " all London 
has knocked off business and pleasure to make a 
jubilee for your mother ; so they are all reading 
her by daylight and candlelight, and the Thames 
is blazing for her : ha ! ha I Egad, I thought the 
Queen was riding through Eampstead when you 
came in with the news. The old governor was 
right, you see, after alL" 

It was this old man's nature; he could not 
hold, if he were to die for it, to sneer at exag- 
geration and take offence at windy zeal ; he loved 
to serve up your enthusiasm for you cold and 
shrunken, and show you how silly it looked when 
confronted by the event and fiict. 

David heard him in unbroken silence. Ben 
hobbled in, attracted by the triumph of his mas- 
ter's voice, and old Chantrey showed him the 
review. 

" Sit down and read that, Ben. They won't 
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let the poor mistress skep in peace, Ben. What 
do you make of that ?" 

The little clerk studied the page with avidity, 
and it produced upon him a most unexpected effect 

^' Bless her heart 1" said he feverishly, taking 
off his spectacles ; ^' the mistress loas a great wo- 
man, she was. It's like nothing but the way they 
used to write of the great Boney. The mistress 
was a great woman, no doubt of it. That's a great 
piece of print about her." 

" I say, Ben," cried old Chantrey, his black 
eyes wrinkUng with mischief, " what are you 
dreaming about, you fool ? Have you ever heard 
of damages for libel ? We'll lay our damages at 
5000Z." 

*^ Bight you are, sir — right you are — right 
you are ! Master Davy, look you here." He got 
up from his chair with a noise between a chuckle 
and a sob. " I see it all. It's a good business 
spec at last. There's damages there — one thou- 
sand pounds in them pages — one thousand pounds T 
he cried in thin fiJsetto, fluttering the paper in 
his skinny hands. 
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" Li with you, Ben, and mark off the bits for 
me," said old Chantrey ; " copy 'em out for me 
in best round-hand." 

At this moment David took the paper from 
poor daft Ben, and his father bundled the excited 
old fellow into the next room out of the way. 
Then he went over to his son's side, and said with 
rough kindness : 

"Never mind, my boy; don't fret There 
was something ^ your poor mother I could love 
and respect as well as you. It's all right between 
usy my lad." 

David wrung his hand, and old Chantrey left 
him. 

Then Chantrey turned to the chimney-piece, 
and deliberately took down a heavy riding-whip 
from the wall, wiped from its plaited leather the 
brown dust and ashes, and buttoned it under his 
coat. 



CHAPTER X. 

WHO SENT THE WHITE FEATHER ? 

The last chapter, we submit, closed very omin- 
ously, and with a lurid prospect for the forth- 
coming pages. Here is an inveterate gentleman, 
as strong as a lion, who has just buttoned a horse- 
whip under his coat, and started off to town with 
every sinew strung for vengeance. He arrived 
in town with unimpaired energy, and was so &r 
in the right direction ; but arrived in the Strand, 
what then ? Is he going to break a lance against 
the moon ? 

The first course he took was the obvious one : 
he went straight to the office in Southampton 
Street, and asked to see the editor, annoimcing 
himself as one of the press. But here an invalu- 
able opportunity of cooling his white-hot spirit 
was afforded him. The sub had not arrived, and 
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might not be there till late. Time was nothing to 
Chantrey; he said he would wait; and whilst 
waiting, ihe fennent of his aiiger instead of abal^ 
ing grew fiercer and deeper. WHen the sub- 
editor at length arrived, David sidled up behind 
him like a highwayman, and introduced himself 
as a member of the press. With this prefiice he 
acquitted himself of the following modest demand : 

" There is a review in your last issue, sir, upon 
a novel entitled A Heed in the Windy which is 
false, unjust, and infamous as a verdict on the 
work. It is personal and insulting beyond the 
license of such productions. I am here to de- 
mand the name of the reviewer." 

"The», sir, as a member of the press you 
show a very strange ignorance of its rules," said 
the gallant sub, regarding David's bulk, however, 
with a shade of natural misgiving. 

" Then you refuse ?" said David. 

^^ Certainly, sir ; and beg you wiU instantly 
leave the office." 

<^ Don't alarm yourself," said David, after a 
pause ; " I hold you clear ; but I warn you I shall 
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Spare neither time nor money to find your author 
out, and punish him for his fiJsehood." 

^' If you consider yourself injured, sir," said 
iiie sub, taking a somewhat milder tone when he 
saw the intruder did not contemplate present vio- 
lence, — " if you consider yourself injured, iiiere 
is the paper to sue ; but you can see that I have 
no concern with that." He thien turned fi-om 
Chantrey, gave some business directions to the 
clerk, and went to his room. 

Chantrey retired sullenly, and, when once 
more in the noisy street, he began to feel the 
necessity of letting off some of that fine generous 
high-pressure wrath which till tlien had sustained 
him. The race is not to the strong in these 
schemes of vengeance ; unless circumstances and 
opportunity shape themselves into piston and 
wheel to our feelings, what a waste of anger and 
zeal may there be ! 

Chantrey went to his chambers to find time 
for reflection, and there he found the Major in fiill 
plume for a party at the Mastertons'. There was 
a delicious odour around him of scent and pomade, 
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through which he swore at his meek valet about 
some blundered commission. David flung himself 
in his easy-chair in the sitting-room, and the 
Major observed him through the open door. The 
Major's spirits had risen in his rough and simple 
life, and his whim had exhausted itself: he was 
about to return to his hotel the next day. Mean- 
time his relations with Chantrey were the plea- 
santest. 

" You have seen that review, Chantrey," he 
said; "I saw it on Saturday; but I thought it 
better not to annoy you." 

" Every one has read it, it appears," said 
Chantrey. "When there was a favourable one, 
no one seemed to have read it but me." 

No further remark was made tiU the Major 
coming into the room approached Chantrey, and 
scrutinised his coat. 

" I say, Chantrey, I've been trained to observe 

a man's rig-out ; you don't wear stays, and that's 

not whalebone." He pointed to the handle of the 

riding-whip which was exposed in Chantrey's 

breast " Now, my dear fellow, I ask you no- 
VOL. n. 13 
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Hiing. I see what it means ; but take the advice 
of a disinterested friend, — don't make a fool of 
yourself; that sort of thing brings its own punish- 
ment. Don't be a boy; come, give it up to me." 

David took the whip from his coat, and flung 
it aside. 

"Your advice is kindly meant, Major de 
Lindesey," he said, " and I don't dispute it." 

" Come, that's a good fellow. I'm an old 
mmtary man, and have seen a great deal of tiiat 
sort of bravado in my time. I never knew a case 
yet but the man who raised a whip was sorry for 
it afterwards. Good-night, old fellow; smoke a 
pipe and have a glass of grog ; and you'll forget 
all about it, like all the world, next Monday morn- 
ing. 

" By the way, my good sir," he said, coming 
back from the door with a changed voice, "you 
were the philosopher who preached to me the 
other day a sublime contempt under insult Ha, 
ha ! Here I catch you with a riding-whip under 
your coat, setting forth to horsewhip a reviewer. 
By George, it's very rich 1" laughed the Major. 
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" Singular enough, aid fellow, that we should have 
been thrown together," continued he, rambling 
on. " We must have been bom under the same 
star : both of us under a sort of cloud : both of us 
nnder insult, and at fault for the scent Ton my 
life, it's very singular. But you and I are oppo- 
site natures. You'll never find me wifli a horse- 
whip in my sleeve. Time, my good fellow ! Make 
a confederate of Time, and keep yourself quiet." 

And having behaved himself thus, like a wise 
and loyal friend, the Major departed in his cab 
to the Mastertons', firom whom he had received 
a very cordial invitation, and whither we shaU 
foUow him. 

The Major made a most signal and gratifying 
discovery upon this night. He had probably 
looked for slight and indifference in various ill- 
repressed shapes; he 'had nerved himself to the 
juncture, and resolved to face it out Instead, he 
was met by smiles and favour; kind speeches 
greeted him on aU sides, such as never comforted 
a man whose only heritage was his honour. To 
my readers who know the world this was expected 
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solution of the most commonplace problem ; 
but the Major had been off his balance^ and re- 
morse had blinded his experience. 

He foimd out iiien that, instead of being a 
black sheep, he was a black swan — a most rare 
bird in the town. Marrying gentlemen had gone 
up cent per cent ; he — ^the insulted, the disgraced 
— ^was at a positive premium. It followed then, 
to his mind, as a consequence, that this disgrace 
was but a phantom of solitude — ^ihe morbid imagi- 
nation of a too sensitive mind. He was not only 
well received, not only treated with charitable in- 
dulgence, but there was quite a little fiiss and 
industry to set him at Ws ease and make Wm 
duly aware of his value — no difficult task among 
mortals. 

Arrogance is like the giant son of earth, which 
gams new strength by a* tumble in the mud. 
There is added need of self-assertion and audacity. 
Before an hour was over, the Major was not only 
himself, but he became conscious that he was a 
prize to be put up and contested for. That pecu- 
liar well-known caution which eldest sons and 
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men of property must cultivate awoke in his 
manner. 

It really was almost farcical, knowiug as we 
do the Major's antecedents, to see how he grew 
coy in proportion to the sense of his importance — 
his reserve and his airs, as he was introduced to 
this lady and recognised by that lady. A man of 
substance in a room fiill of worldly ladies is gene- 
rally an amusing spectacle, and I have studied the 
animal with much delight. He trips so gingerly 
through the red ploughshares; he dare not be 
sentimental for his life, or he might stand com- 
mitted; flirtation is almost fatal. He must be 
coy — coy and shy as a beauty of seventeen; 
though his nose be snub and his cheeks pufiy, he 
must bridle like a beauty. 

A coy bird was our laird this night ; though la- 
bouring imder an ill-&voured countenance, he drew 
up to a courteous civility, and treated the yoimg 
ladies coquettishly enough. Upon the slightest 
touch of sentiment, he is boimd to bridle and look 
coy like a young beauty, or to outrage it with 
some heartless joke. 
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Mr. Masterton, of whom we have lately caught 
a glimpse in Sir Hugh Eowly's carriage, was a 
tall and showy man, of about forty in appearance, 
but probably some five years older. He came 
forward to welcome the Major with a fine glowing 
welcome, flinging his coat-lapels back before he 
shook hands with him. 

Sir Hugh Rowly was here, in his beaming 
state of celibacy, sending soft smiles through the 
air in every direction, as a boy might send soap- 
bubbles. He was standing by the chair of his 
proUgie Miss Masterton. She rose as the Major 
entered, and, leaving the baronet to smile alone, 
came forward — a splendid young woman, in 
orange silk, with the port of a king's daughter. 
She had bracelets on her arms and pearls on her 
neck, and a Scotch-plaid ribbon was conspicuous 
on her breast; but there was a haggard beauty 
on her fiice which made her notable in a crowded 
room. There were prettier girls about her ; but 
that pale-olive cheek of hers, with the delicate 
hollow upon it, was isolated as it were among the 
rosy ovals of the young faces around. Her hair 
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was rather hastily banded up, and seemed about 
to tumble on her shoulders. The oil-paint, we 
fear, was not thoroughly washed from her hands. 
In fact, she looked rather slovenly in her orange 
silk and pearls, but singularly striking. 

She too welcomed the Major, and he soon 
settled down beside her contented. Her address 
seemed rather bold, perhaps ; but it was the bold- 
ness of singularity rather than forwardness. Her 
manner appeared wavering between conciliation 
and flippant defiance. At first she seemed even 
nervous and confused. Pride was up, and watch- 
ful. 

The Major spoke of the Opera and town 
gaieties. She did not care for them. He in- 
quired about her pictures; but she lifted her 
brows, and replied in monosyllables. He spoke 
of books, but she seemed unread. But when he 
allowed her to lead the conversation, at first she 
grew a little sentimental, and talked quite feel- 
ingly of the days they had spent together at 
U * * * * Park ; of the little pictures she used to 
paint under his fostering eyeglass ; of the por- 
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trait he sat for ; and as she spoke she kept rest- 
lessly twining her lithe hands together. 

Miss Masterton, in fact, lost no time about it 
— such sentiment as she was mistress of she 
brought to bear upon him. Such soft approaches 
are all the means permitted to poor woman — soft, 
distant beckonings, as it were; whilst man alone 
has the privilege of direct advance to ask for what 
he wants. She talked reminiscences, which is the 
best way for a lady to make love. 

" Will you ever forget that lovely day we went 
out boating on the lake ? I've got the sketch we 
made yet You remember how awftdly late for 
dinner wp were, and in such disgrace, because we 
could not help watching that wonderful red sun 
setting behind the willows," said she, with the 
slightest retrospective softness. 

The Major's memory was languid; too viva- 
cious a recollection of sailing on a lake with a lady 
would be particular, at least whilst her father's 
joyous eye was upon him. 

" Aw, think I remember — very raw day," he 
said with judgment. 
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In a moment her manner hardened; she 
laughed carelessly. 

"I have treasured another little scene," she 
said. " DorCt you remember when I grouped the 
beggar-children under the elm-tree for a sketch, 
whilst you sat by with your scented pocket-hand- 
kerchief tQ your nose, enduring the odour of rags 
for my sake ? Could you have undergone so much 
for Miss Blenheim? Fire and steel are trifles, of 
course — only want vulgar * pluck.' But there 
was a touching sort of martyrdom about you, 
with your pocket-handkerchief to your nose, yet 
faithful to your post When will you come to 
have your portrait finished ?" 

" I have not time just now, or I'm sure I 
should be very happy," said the Major politely; 
he thought he caught a ring of satire in her talk, 
which he did not Uke. 

" It is always staring at me reproachfully from 
the wall. If you do not come soon, I shall paint- 
in a wreath — a triple wreath of willow, bays, and 
laurel, but especially willow, for you were very 
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spoony, yon know, and Milly was very nasty and 
cruel." 

" You should paint me as a laird," said the 
Major — "a laird at my own mahogany, with my 
castle in the background." 

" How ' awfully jolly' it must be," said Miss 
Masterton, looking up in his face demurely, " to 
feel the owner of a whole mountain in Scotland, 
as you sit in a London house !" 

" I can assure you. Miss Masterton, it is some- 
times a mountain upon one's breast" 

" That's just the saucy way you rich people 
^ chaflP' us poor people. It just makes us envy 
you twice as much. I fancy it would be dreadful 
to be a tenant of yours, Major." 

"Why?" 

" Oh, I really can't say. You'd get ^ waxy,' I 
suppose, if I told you." 

" I'll promise you to be calm," said the Major. 

" Well, you are good-looking enough ; it isn't 
that : but you do look so Scotch ; in point of fact, 
rather a ' screw.' Now am I right?" 

" You are very complimentary, upon my word 
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and honour. I must forgive you ; we are such 
old friends. Why, then, do you trim your dress 
with Scotch-plaid ribbons ?" 

"Are they not flashy? Of course you are 
vain enough to think it is in compliment to you." 

" You have suggested it," said the Major. 

" m put it beyond mistake : in the first 
place, I have black hair and yellow cheeks, so the 
plaid should be becoming ; and in the second," 
she paused and looked at him, " I wear them in 
honour of that old darling. Sir Colin Campbell." 

" I humbly hope he has some higher honours 
in store for him," smiled the Major, grimly. 

" Are you aware. Major de Lindesey, that you 
are a much greater swell to-night as a laird than 
if you were a soldier? It's quite humiliating to 
reflect that, if you were going to sail away to 
glory to-morrow, we should scarcely notice you ; 
but because you are a wealthy man of peace, all 
our mammas are setting their caps at you." 

"Aw, you think so," said the Major, very 

frigidly. 

" Yes ; you see there is such a dreadful 
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scarcity of gentlemen that we cannot afford to 
select. I see you think me awftdly cheeky to 
enlighten you ; but I really can't help it." 

There was that piquant flavour of slang in this 
young lady's conversation which has such a charm 
for us gentlemen, and tends to make us so at home 
with her sex. It is so familiar in our ears that 
now the most uncouth among us can cope with 
the ladies in conversation. It is, in fact, that 
touch of nature which in seeming makes the whole 
feminine population one charming sisterhood, and 
carries with it to the chaste drawing-room familiar 
associations with certain divans and cafes not 
remote ; le mofide and le demi-monde have now a 
chord in unison, and all liberal philosophers must 
rejoice. 

Marrying men, indeed, may often prick their 
ears at the saucy phrases, and feel a little squeam- 
ish — mais cela ne fait rien. K Diana will patter 
slang, some prudish fools may confound her with 
her more good-natured sister of Cyprus. 

Miss Masterton still turned the conversation 
upon MiUy. There are none whom men are so 
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silent about as their rivals; none about whom 
women are so communicative. Her remarks upon 
Miss Blenheim were at first most affectionate and 
solicitous ; but presently, by a sly little circuit, she 
began to throw out some little criticisms. 

" Milly was, of course, such a dear, charming, 
pretty creature ; but then she quite spoilt herself 
by that French manner ; it did her such injustice, 
and made people think her so &lse. One always 
suspects such a very simple manner, don't they?" 

Here the Major took a very proper tone. He 
had a very high respect for Miss Blenheim ; had 
always liked her. She was perfectly natural — as 
natural and unaffected a lady as he ever had the 
happiness to meet. 

The Major has spoken like a gentleman, and 
we must think the better of him for those generous 
sentiments when we remember the treatment he 
had received at Miss Blenheim's hands. Mephisto 
indeed whispers at my elbow that the gallant 
Major wished to administer a rebuke to his saucy 
companion on the one hand, and on the other to 
conceal from prying eyes, by a lofty benevolence, 
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the TTOTiiid that he had received in Ms ill-fated 
courtship; but we accept his expr^sion in a simple 
sense, and respect it 

" Dear me, how very generous from yaaP^ 
smiled Miss Masterton. '' Major de Lindesey, 
papa and I felt for you so much," 

The Major's grand manner received a little 
ungraceful jolt 

" Eh, what can you mean ?" 

'' That r lisped the lady in such a velvet 
tone. 

" Miss Masterton, you allude to something, I 
suppose," said he, gathering himself up ; '' but 
I never trouble myself with mysteries." 

" Milly's conduct to you," said this audacious 
foe ; " I for one can never forgive her." 

"Thank you; but when I forgive lier," said 
the Major in a hard cold voice, " perhaps you 
might also, unless she injured your peace more 
than miner 

Yes, as we said before, the Major had an ugly 
irony — ^like the wolf which goes straight to the 
throat — ^it tore one's vanity to the quick. 
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" But really we were as much surprised as 
grieved. You such a lady-killer I" continued 
Miss Masterton, with a little bitter laugh. 

" I am a very quiet man, Miss Masterton," he 
said, with a forced good-temper. "I am no lady- 
killer — a quiet club-man, settling down to news- 
papers and farming — striving, when I come to 
town, to find a refiige firom you all in ray club." 

^^£ut I have heard that scented little bUlets 
reach you even there." 

The Major's grand manner dropped from him ; 
he turned his sunken eyes on her with a piercing 
question ; he was answered by a gay little laugh, 
which said as plain as words — 

" It was L How did you like my vengeance ? 
I could, if I pleased, tell the story of you all round 
the room." 

Major de Lindesey was a very long-headed 
man; he offered her his arm, and brought her 
down to supper. But that was not all. 

He sat at her side in a most mellifluous mood 
when they came up. He danced with none but 
Miss Masterton, She used in those U * * * * days 
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to sing a pretty duet with him; and it was he who 
suggested they should sing it together to-night. 
So they sang together. He led her out on the 
lobby, and sat with her on the dark stairs during 
three dances, murmuring agreeable things to her, 
till all her hardness and naughty pride vanished ; 
till people began to whisper and remark how par- 
ticular was the Major, and a swaggering joy suf- 
fiised Mr. Masterton's face, though he affected to 
see nothing. Sir Hugh, in his secure and smiling 
celibacy, fluttered near the couple once or twice ; 
but to-night, at least, his nose was put out of joint 
by the gaQant Major. 

Was the Major assuming the character of a 
guardian angel ? 



CHAPTER XL 

THE CLUE. 

David had been foiled. The great system of 
anonymous journalism had baffled him. These 
things are managed better in France, say some of 
our friends ; there the name of the critic is ap- 
pended to his article, and renders him individually 
responsible. If he strike, it must be in open day. 
I for one do not th in k literature would be served 
by such a change. It behoves the oracle to sink 
details. " This is not the judgment of Jones or 
Smith: this is our voice — ^we are responsible for 
it It is spoken without fear or favour ; and there 
is no appeal." 

David should have known these facts, and no 
doubt subscribed to the justice of the law ; but 
anger kicks over the traces of reason. There is 
no accounting for men in such moods. Where 

VOL. II. 14 
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could he turn — ^frora whom inquire ? Like bUnd 
Samson, he felt the insulting buffet on the cheek, 
but could only beat the air to the laughter of the 
Philistines. 

Other anxieties began to tyrannise over him 
and lead him from his regular work. His Utile 
sister's illness began to assume an alarming aspect 
— ^a continual low fever and heada<)he oppressed 
the child, and stole her strength away. The 
trifling added e^nses which her illness entailed 
began to embarrass him, and his visits to her 
bedside involved the loss of many a commission 
for his paper. 

One morning he was on the road to Hamp- 
stead, and he met Mr. Wertley just at the turn of 
the road leading to the cottage. 

The germs of our catastrophes, our fortunes, 
our losses, often lie in such little incidents as this 
meeting. These little chances, if we may call 
them so, are floating and [drifting about us like 
thistle-seed, till one of them defUy lands itself, and 
a crisis in our life springs up. 

Here was this stout amiable personage walking 
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leisurely up the road, unconscious of the vicinity 
of his friend, and just about to turn round the 
comer of that maythom and be lost to sight. 
Here was David inclined to elude him, and yet 
some ill genius would have it they should meet. 

Old Wertley spied his friend as he rounded 
the turn, and holloa'd back to him : " I'm glad to 
see you, my friend. Upon my word, I was dis- 
gusted by that attack on your charming book. I, 
who never read novels, was enchanted by it," 
cried the old gentleman, who had dozed from 
volume to volume with tranquil indifference to 
their sorrows or joys. Such a vulgar flippant 
tirade as that I" 

" Smart writing, sir, was it not ?" said Chan- 
trey, still trying to suppress the writhe. Where 
was the eloquence gone now ? Did we not pro- 
mise the reader that his plumes should be properly 
draggled? Here we have him unsaddled from 
his hobby, and shrinking at the very mention of 
the once proud theme. 

Mr. Wertley took his arm and began to en- 
treat him up to his house. David pleaded the 
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illness of his little sister, when Mr. Wertley effec- 
tually countered him thus : 

" Ah, but Emmie has the latest bulletin. She 
brought a few grapes this morning. We remem- 
bered the poor little thing was fond of them. 
Come along — she'll give you a good account of 
the invalid to-day." 

David instantly turned up with him, and made 
no more ado. This was his nature always. Kind 
to Liz was kind to Davy. Praise that sainted 
mother of his, you fired Davy's cheeks with pride 
and blushes. 

Emmie opened the hall-door for ihem, and 
with just one grave gaze of the sweetest compas- 
sion at David, — ^which mutely asked, "In what 
mood are you? should you like to be cheered-up 
gaily, or petted and condoled with?" she gave 
him her cordial hand. 

"I saw you coming," she said; "this is the 
third time I have opened the door for you, re- 
member." 

She brought him in, and she gave him a 
chair : she brought out wine, and dosed him with 
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two brimming glasses of port Give me the lady 
who will think of such substantial comfort as this 
last, when I am sad. There was altogether a 
gentleness in her manner, a softening in her eye, 
which was very fascinating and becoming. Pity 
in a woman's face is reaUy almost as charming 
as a diamond tiara. Yet Chantrey did not seem 
as moved as he might have been ; all his enthusi- 
asm seemed to have burned out. 

He thanked her for her kindness to his little 
invalid at home. 

'' You are a Sister of Charity, Miss Wertley, 
all but the dress. The poor wee woman will 
thank you for the fruit She is such a thirsty lit- 
tle body when she is ill." 

" She shall have plenty," said Emmie; "we 
were so glad to hear she was better this morning." 
She here returned without apology to the occupa- 
tion in which she had been interrupted, dusting 
the precious china with an ostrich plume. 

" Here is such an indignant advocate for your 

' mother's novel, Mr. Chantrey ; I brought you up 

just to hear her talk ; for, egad, I was getting to 
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feel bullied. She couldn't catch the critic, so she 
insists on making me play deputy, and giving me 
all the knocks." 

" Both papa and I were so indignant ; it was 
so unjust," said Emmie, with a blush on her 
cheek and a tremulous pity in her voice. 

Chantrey laughed, and assured her he had put 
it from his mind. 

" Of course," said he, " I was savage enough 
at first ; but I had my passion out. It's all over 
now." 

"Take care, my heart, take care of that 
crackle ^ porcelain ; see how near the edge you 
have left it ! But, my dear Chantrey, it's so flip- 
pant. Is that what you'd dignify by the name of 
a review ? You can see the man had formed no 
integral opinion throughout; his judgment is all 
patchwork ; and the jokes, why, bless ye, I've 
heard them all before." 

David found some tickets to London sights 
in his pocket, and he presented them to Miss 
Wertley. He said he had picked up a few bits of 
china, thinking of her father — ^got them at a mere 
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trifle ; and with some abruptness he avowed that 
he could never thank her enough for her kindness 
to poor Liz ; altogether his gratitude was very 
coarsely evinced by these gifls. Miss Werdey 
was evidently a little abashed before his fiery 
gratitude upon so slight a matter, for she began 
tipping at the porcelain again. It is noteworthy 
to remark that never a comment fell from him 
upon her condemnation of the review. Had he 
indeed put that trouble from him ? 

" Take care of that crackle, my heart ; it is 
the pillar of my happiness and pride." 

" I flattered myself that / was the pillar of 
your pride," laughed Emmie. " Papa expects 
me to treat my rival here with tenderness, when 
such a little tap would break its hideous green 
neck." 

" Why, Chantrey, as for that joke about the 
apes, I'm certain I heard it or read it before to- 
day. What was I reading last, eh ? what was it ?" 
He went over to the hearth-rug to ponder. It was 
one of old Wertley's miseries, this pertinacious 
hunt after an escaped idea; he could not be re- 
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signed to relinguish the quest Head aside and 
eye on the ceiling, he would stand, his ferreting 
mind chasing that idea through a hundred bur- 
rows, up and down, till he ran it down, and 
pinned it against the wall. " What was I read- 
ing last ? where was I ? who was it ?" 

Chantrey kept his attention upon him qidetly, 
whilst he seemed to talk to Emmie. She now took 
courage to soothe him ; for, notwithstanding his 
quietude and patience, with a woman's delicate 
tact she thought she saw an angry paleness settled 
upon his cheek. 

" We know two families who never dreamt of 
reading the book till they saw the review, and now 
they are chained to the story. You'll find, Mr. 
Chantrey, this unjust attack wiU only do it good." 

" Well, it has done mischief," said Chantrey, 
quietly ; " but these mischances cannot be helped. 
I put it from my mind." 

" That joke about the apes, it is not new to 
me," murmured old Wertley, with his back to 
the hearth and his head on one side. 

David, whilst seemingly engaged by Miss 
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Wertley's conversation, watched the old gentle- 
man covertly. 

" I never read so cowardly and cruel an attack ; 
no gentleman could have written it," 

" I don't know that, I don't know that ; I 
daresay he is a very fine gentleman. I'll be 
bound he has the conscience to pay his bills, 
and perhaps is only dishonest in his jokes," said 
David listlessly, and watching Mr. Wertley's medi- 
tations. 

" But his jokes, was there ever any thing so 
stupid?" 

" I'm not so sure of that," said Chantrey. 
*' People here in London laugh at that sort of 
thing." 

" I'm sure there were parts I cried over that 
were specially selected for ridicule. Now was not 
that the same as calling me a. goose? In fact, 
I considered the whole thing as an insult to the 
readers as much as to the book ; you should have 
heard papa and me groaning in chorus at every 
paragraph." 

There is this delightfiil bigotry in women 
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when you have their sympathy — ^they are such 
thorough-going partisans. I love to hear them 
at their loving exaggerations and their mercifiil 
little falsehoods, told in such a glow as to he 
more than half-believed in as they are forged. 

" I am sure I should hate the man if I knew 
him/' said Emmie, zealous to console her friend. 

"No, no," said Chantrey; "poor toad, we 
could not hate him. Well, it is past and gone 
now ; I have put it from my mind." 

" Where was it? was it in town, or in Edin- 
burgh, the other day?" murmured old Wertley; 
"hippocampus — hippocampus — I remember that 
word ; nearly knocked over my argument ; I heard 
that joke before." 

" You heard it ?" said Chantrey in stem agita- 
tion. * ' From wJiom ?" 

" Egad, I believe it was Johnny Wayre," said 
Mr. Wertley dreamily. 

At this moment, whether by design or acci- 
dent, a piece of Wedgewood escaped from Emmie's 
hands, and feU in halves upon the carpet. 

The catastrophe brought down old Wertley 
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from the donds like a winged bird, to flutter 
over his cup and mourn for it ; his grief was 
always whimsical ; you might fancy he was half- 
laughing at himself. 

" Oh dear, oh dear, my beautiful Wedgewood 
set I It's a judgment on me for trusting you 
with them, you little milkmaid. Ah, Chantrey, a 
joke never yet broke a china cup; there's more 
mischief in a lady's white hand, my boy, than all 
the satires that ever were written." 

Here he took up the precious fragments, and 
apologising to Chantrey for leaving him a moment, 
went upstairs to his workshop to repair the injury 
with cement. 

Chantrey rose to go, but a sudden parlous 
spirit seemed to enter into Emmie. She was 
quite pale, looking very nervous, and she began 
to chatter in a very random sort of way. He 
was of course obliged to stand hat in hand and 
listen. She questioned him about the theatres 
with a fluttered haste. She flitted from them to 
the churches. Then she took a flying glance at 
the late shipwreck. Her conduct and treatment 
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of her subjects were somewhat flighty and insin- 
cere. In fact, had Chantrey been in an observant 
mood then, he would have been in much perplexity. 
But he, on the contrary, seemed rapt upon some 
purpose and impatient to be gone. 

After these airy excursions on Miss Wertley's 
part, she suddenly came back to the subject of the 
review. 

" Do you Imow who wrote it?" she asked. 

" Perhaps I may find him out" 

" But the harm is done, is it not? In a few 
days this attack will be quite forgotten, will it not, 
Mr. Chantrey ?" she said so soothingly. 

^^ It will be a relief, nevertheless, to tell him 
my mind," said Chantrey, with a sinister smile. 
" Good-morning, Miss Wertley. I am very much 
obliged by your sympathy." 

" You — I trust, Mr. Chantrey — ^you don't mean 
to do any thing rash !" she said, unconsciously re- 
taining his hand in hers, and looking at him with 
a startled, not to say anxious expression. 

Now I am not bound to say that Chantrey gave 
her emotion any flattering intei^pretation. I believe 
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he was too sick at heart and too sincere to take 
such curious note ; but to an unsophisticated reader 
it might seem as if she were alarmed for the sake 
of him whose hand she most indiscreetly retained 
in hers — that with the instinctive misgivings of 
love she saw some danger over his path. Instinc- 
tive misgivings of love indeed she felt ; but not a 
whit for him. , 

" Don't alarm yourself," he said, with a care- 
less laugh ; "I am not going to challenge the 
feUow." 

" Pray don't go for a few moments," she said^ 
bashfully dropping his hand. She seated herself 
and pointed to the chair he had lately occupied. 
He went back, and sat down with aroused at- 
tention. 

" Mr. Chantrey, are you not taking this a 
little too bitterly?" 

He looked at her reproachfully. 

" I may have been a little immannerly, but 
just at present it is difficult to hide what I feel." 

" Oh, yes, just at present ; but you will think 
over it quietly by and by, won't you ?" 
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^' I daresay it will come to that," he said, with 
increasing reserve. 

^' All I mean to say is this — ^and I won't be 
frightened by your ferocious looks," laughed she, 
with that pecuhar coaxing perversity with which 
woman the siren always treads on dangerous 
ground — " all I mean to say is, might there not 
be great injustice and cruelty done in great part 
out of ignorance ? All the pitiftd melancholy cir- 
cumstances known to you and me, which makes 
us so indignant, might be wholly unknown to the 
reviewer." 

" It grieves and surprises me to hear you 
defending this reviewer. Miss Wertley, because I 
respect you so much," said David, with cold ob- 
stinacy. 

" I am not defending him. I look on his 
attack upon your mother's book, of course, from 
yom' own point of view. It seems dreadful to 
me," said poor Emmie, resorting to a vague 
young lady's word in her dilemma. 

" Whoever wrote it was a cowardly hound !" 
muttered David, with masculine expression about 
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which there was no equivocation. Then^ in a 
half-jesting tone, he continued : 

" It seems to me, though I have no great ex- 
perience, that ladies always like to advocate a weak 
cause. Now, Miss Werdey, I am speculating 
whether, if you heard that I did — something rash, 
you would put in a kindly word for me ?" 

" Do not put it to the test, pray," she said, 
with a sort of significance. " Oh, Mr. Chantrey, 
this is what I wanted to say. We are to have 
some friends here to dinner on Saturday. I know 
that is your holiday. Will you give us the plea- 
sure of your company ?" 

" I should have enjoyed it a few days ago. 
Miss Wertley ; but without playing tragedy-king 
about the matter, I really have not the spirits just 
now to make new acquaintance." 

" My brother is to be there. I hope that is 
an inducement," said Emmie, with a blush like a 
peony. " What a shame it is to have known us 
so long and never even to have met him I" 

'' I had forgotten you have a brother till this 
moment," said David. 
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" There now I Was papa just in Ha charge 
that I can speak of nothing else? We never 
spoke of him since the first day you came here." 

^^ I can acquit you." 

^^ I want you and my brother to be friends. 
I have been planning a meeting this long time, 
and you must not disappoint me now." 

" There can be no difficulty on my side," said 
David, amiably. " To those who take the trouble, 
I am easily won ; and your brother I — a good 
auspice, I should think, to begin with." 

" Then you will come. You can't guess how 
much you'll like him. Just be prepared for a little 
reserve at first," she continued hastily, as if chat- 
tering against time. " People who don't know 
him call him satirical, but it is only lip-deep : he 
has such a kind good heart." 

" I will take that on your credit," said David 
cheerfully. Then with an indiflFerent air, as he 
rose once more to go, " Miss Wertley, do you 
know such a person as — " 

She laid her hand lightly upon his arm, and 
her smile quivered with latent anxieiy. 
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" Mr. Chantrey, you are not attending. I 
don't know why I should tell you family affairs, 
but just to give you a clue to my brother's real 
nature, I will tell you how he acted towards me. 
I pan never forget it. I don't think his kindness 
to me could be matched in the whole world." 

" I can assure you I want no inducement to 
like him," said David. " Why do you mistrust 
me ? I have always been thought a great ifriendly 
calf of a fellow, who could swear eternal friend- 
ship with any one who would let him, in one day. 
-AJl this time you should be recommending me to 
him. Try to make your brother like me, and he'll 
find me all right." 

" But I have reason to think you might not 
like him on first acquaintance. I must bespeak 
your regard for him by telling you a noble act of 
his, which we need not be the least confidential 
about." 

She then told him leisurely, yet with glowing 

cheeks which belied all pretence of serenity, the 

whole story of the little Highgate property so 

manftdly relinquished by him to herself. 
VOL. n. 15 
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" Toxi could forgive a good deal to such a 
man," said she sweetly, as she came to the close. 

It was far from David to depreciate the action, 
and he lauded it heartily. 

She listened to his comments with an earnest 
regard upon her face, and then bade him rather a 
hasiy adieu. 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE GREAT MRS. BLENHEIM ! 

And how did Mrs. Blenheim conduct herself to 
this interesting couple of turtle-doves ? We know 
the course many a ladj would have taken in a 
similar adverse mood. Reproaches, direct oppo- 
sition, sunmiary ejection from the house, threats, 
and all such waste of energy comprise the vulgar 
treatment of such cases. Mrs. Blenheim permitted 
the wooing and the cooing on gentle sufferance. 
She tolerated apparently ; but beneath her smiles 
and her indulgence ran a quiet opposing current, 
a bias -influence, which sapped and sapped the 
foundation of the romance. Sometimes, for in- 
stance, she seemed to take it for granted that the 
die was cast, and the marriage was to take place. 
Then she became a seer; a pleasing melancholy 
colouring her inspiration. She knew all about 
their fixture — it was passing before her; yet it 
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was a pity to disturb the pretty unconscious 
beings. Just as we see kind old people Ksten to 
the rosy raptures of children, suppressing their 
sorrowful wisdom with a mild, thoughtftd shaking 
of the white locks. 

Milly appreciated the delicacies of the table, 
and her mother would playfully chide her luxury. 

"No, love, no wine; you know you will not 
be able to afford it." And again, " My darling 
child, don't touch that sweetbread ; you will never 
learn submission to your fixture lot." And again, 
" Milly, my love, that silk gown terrifies me. 
Why won't you lay-in some nice cotton prints ; 
now a sensible little jacket of brown-holland for 
washing up the cups and plates. Ah, I am be- 
ginning to despair." 

Upon Mr. Wayre's glowing happiness also she 
directed her hose with a continual flow of banter. 
She would plaintively inquire why had he not his 
pen in his ear sometimes, to look like work. 
" And, my dear Mr. Wayre" (she never called 
him by his Christian name), " have you heard of 
that sweet little cottage yet — ^that Woodbine Cot- 
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tage for twelve pounds a-year? I believe there 
are such vernal spots out at Ilford ; and we might 
prevail upon the charwoman who comes here in 
the morning to emigrate with you, and cook your 
chops." 

Sometimes she played an amiable lago in pet- 
ticoats, and shrewdly assailed his peace and faith 
by insinuations against Milly's sinceriiy. It must 
not be supposed that, because her daughter was 
thus temporarily engaged, Mrs. Blenheim suf- 
fered her to decline invitations ; no, on that point 
alone Mrs. Blenheim was overtly firm. Milly still 
appeared at pariy or picnic ; and Mrs. Blenheim 
would give her future son-m-]aw uncomfortable 
details of the admiration and the attentions be- 
stowed upon his intended: how Major This and 
Captain That, militia-ofBcers and men of mark, 
almost quarrelled for a dance with her ; how she 
sat in the greenhouse for an hour with Sir Some- 
thing Somebody, and what could they have found 
to talk about so low and so long ? 

Now Mr. Wayre was placed in this dilemma 
by such treatment — ^which we may call constitu- 
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tional poisoning — that if he were to qnestion Milly, 
he might seriously offend her, should there be no 
foundation for these innuendoes; and if all this 
were true, he should be investing himself in that 
most farcical of character-parts — ^a jealous lover. 
Better renounce his happiness than fidl to such 
degradation. 

There was a Sir Hugh Rowly ; a man of large 
property, with a house in Belgrave Square, and a 
beautifiil country-seat on the banks of the Thames. 
He was a friend and patron of the Mastertons ; 
and, indeed, Mr. Harvey Masterton was one of 
his agents for some property in Surrey. This 
gentleman's name was familiar on Mrs. Blen- 
heim's lips in her lago moods. He had met 
Milly once, and it was Mrs. Blenheim's expressed 
belief that he was much attracted by her. 

" Well, Mrs. Blenheim," our quiet friend 
Wayre would reply, " I should be flattered. No 
man properly values his own till he learns that 
others desire it." 

Mrs. Blenheim would not permit the congra- 
tulations of her friends, and yet she made them 
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all welcome to the intelligence, and referred to it 
frequently with an easy, gossiping sort of irony. 

" Oh, pray don't talk of it," she would say, 
rolling up her eyes, lifting up her hands, and 
smiling. '' It is one of those engagements made 
in heaven, and I hope only fulfilled there. I have 
no control; they are both such good creatures. 
John is such a good little fellow ; but he has no- 
thing but his pen-and-ink. I am going to pre- 
sent them with a silver inkstand, and two little sil-- 
ver doves sipping from it. Won't that be pretty ?" 
Then she would chass^ the subject quite gaily as 
mere childish foUy. 

Mrs. Blenheim did not know Sir Hugh, and 
his resorts were not her resorts; they moved in 
different spheres. Indeed, Sir Hugh was a very 
steady little planet, who liked to bide among his 
satellites, so she understood, and was so happy 
singing round in his little orbit, that he seldom 
came to town. At the great picture-sales, indeed, 
he was always present, and well known to the 
picture-dealers as their natural prey. He had 
instituted, it was said, a number of little signs 
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upon the lid of his gold snuff-box, signifying the 
advance on his bid from one sovereign up to a 
hundred, which last was said to be indicated by a 
ftdl pinch of Prince's. In one house alone, whose 
inmates were known to Mrs. Blenheim, was Sir 
Hugh a frequenter; and that house was Mr. 
Masterton's. He was a great patron and ad- 
mirer of Miss Masterton's artistic talents, and it 
was said secured all her productions of any 
merit 

Wliilst the Blenheims were on visiting terms 
with the Mastertons, the probabilities of meeting 
Sir Hugh did not seem distant ; but a cloud had 
been for some time gathering on Miss Masterton. 
People had begun to talk of her ; she was called 
" too fast ;" and Mrs. Blenheim really could not 
have it supposed for a moment that her daughter 
visited there. The young lady's name was coupled 
disreputably with the gallant Major de Lindesey, 
who rode out with her, permitted her on the coun- 
try roads, more than once, to drive his drag for 
him; her father, of course, sitting somewhere 
behind among other fast gentlemen, all of them 
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smoking like chimneys and looking very rakish. 
At exhibitions and flower-shows she was always 
to be seen languidly sauntering about at the 
Major's side, in a very " flashy" silk without a 
bustle I It was perfectly out of the question that 
Milly could be allowed inside the walls of that 
banned house. 

Mrs. Blenheim, then, waited her opportunity 
to make acquaintance with this extremely eligible 
old bachelor, until chance might throw the bril- 
liant achievement she contemplated within her 

reach. It is a great quality, if not the greatest, 
in a general to be able to await and seize on 
chances; and good chances are fond of great 
generals. They generally gravitate towards them 
and around them. 

It was on a chilly yet sunny morning when 
Mrs. Blenheim had just ascended to the drawing- 
room after breakfast. She was in the act of draw- 
ing up the Venetian blinds to look out into the 
square, when a radiant vision — once before pre- 
sented to the reader — ^blessed her eyes. There 
was Sir Hugh himself; gliding, skimming by in 
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an open carriage, with his clasped hands and sweet 
smile, which he sent up after the larks and the 
clouds. 

" The innocent !" she ejaculated to herself, as 
she watched him with half- closed lids; "who 
would ever think he owned that beautiftd place 
and enjoyed nine thousand a-year — ^the creature I" 

She went upstairs on the moment With 
her, in such emergencies, the act waited on the 
tiiought She put on her bonnet and shawl, and 
trotted downstairs, and stepping into a cab at the 
comer of the square, she bade the man drive to 
the Mastertons', who lived in Bury Street, St 
James's. Mrs. Blenheim had obviously no fear 
of the infection; she had the peculiar gift on all 
occasions, it appeared, of touching pitch without 
being defiled. 

Miss Masterton was at; home, and most indus- 
trious in her studio — slovenly Miss Masterton in 
her slovenly studio. Her costume was peculiar. 
Never very tidy at home, perhaps she had grown 
a trifle more negligent She was clad in a paint- 
streaked dressing-gown, gathered loosely round her 
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waist by tasseled strings ; her hair was wreathed 
up anyhow ; her hands and face were pied with 
red, yellow, and blue, — ^little she cared for your 
pearl-powders and your roiyey — ^with the smudges 
of her beloved craft, like war-paint, across her 
nose : as MiUy said of her long ago, so she was 
and so she will be, " an odd personJ*^ She had 
dresses in her wardrobe of silk and moire-ajitiquey 
jackets and cloaks of rich silk -velvet; rainbow 
heaps of ribbons and galaxies of jewelry — given 
her by her lavish father (not always paid for by 
him) ; scents on her dressing-table would waft you 
into Paradise. But here she was, dressed like a 
frouzy young gipsy, and perfiimed with turpen- 
tine and benzoin. Somehow she looked wildly 
handsome and Bohemian. Her carpet was stained 
and threadbare — ^never swept lest the dust might 
assail her canvases. There were plaster-casts of 
heads and hands hung against the wall, and un- 
finished pictures and sketches on Academy-boards 
wore ranged around, leaning against the chairs 
or surbase in utter rout and disorder. She had a 
pretty little girl of six or eight sitting as a model, 
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and posed in a languid attitude against a crimson 
pillow ; upon its cheek and person fell a crimson 
light, artificially produced by red-stained glass. 

Mrs. Blenheim was shown in sans cSrAnoniey 
and begged Miss Masterton not to disturb herself 
— a request which that lady literally granted. 

" I am so glad to find you at home!" said Mrs. 
Blenheim. 

" I am always at home when I am at home," 
said Miss Masterton, rather enigmatically. 

"Always — at least to me," said Mrs. Blen- 
heim, good-humouredly, and not affecting to mis- 
understand. 

" It is quite useless calling at Bedford Square, 
Mrs. Blenheim," smiled Miss Masterton, looking 
round fi'om her work at her visitor. 

" Dear me, I am really very sorry we missed 
seeing you so often. You know Milly and I are 
almost always out. Might I take a peep ? — ^thank 
you. Ah, what a sweet pretty picture !" 

It is fair that the reader should have a peep 
also. And what sort of subject are we to expect 
from the " fast" Miss Masterton ? — some "awfully- 
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jolly" subject, to use one of her favourite expres- 
sions when she is in a good temper — a group of 
" swells" driving to the Derby ; a game of croquet 
— ^gay coquettish dresses, cavalry moustaches, pic- 
turesque flirtations, and a background of stately 
domain ; something, we should expect, in keeping 
with her recognised character. But our recognised 
characters are seldom our true ones ; and this all 
the world knows, only they don't reflect on it, and 
find it easier to accredit appearances. 

The subject was this : a mother seated by an 
open window with her dying child on her lap, that 
it might see a beautifiil sunset ; and the touch of 
genius in the picture was this, — ^the mother had 
not heart to point out the cloud-show ; her head 
drooped on her breast. It was a little sister's eager 
hand which stretched towards the sky, inviting the 
languid eyes of the small invalid to look at the glory. 

"I have not seen Miss Blenheim this age," 
said Miss Masterton, with but cold attention for 
her visitor's reiterated praises. 

^^ You've seen an old fiiend of hers, my dear 
child, and perhaps too often " 
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"You mean Major de Lindesey, or, bb he 
chooses to be called now, Mr. de Lmdesey. Oh, 
that is the reason !'' said Miss Masterton, laugh- 
ing lightly, in a changed mood. " Well, I thought 
Milly would be above such jealousy." 

Well did the young lady understand Mrs. 
Blenheim's real meaning; but her pride arose, 
and suggested that a careless little taunt was a 
pleasanter course than to be angry. 

"My dear child, you are aware, I suppose, 
that — ^in fact, it is no secret — Mr. de lindesey 
proposed for my daughter and was refused ? But 
that is nothing to the purpose." 

"Nothing whatever; she may have repented 
since," smiled Miss Masterton. "Tell her from 
me that Mr. de Lindesey and I quite regretted 
she was not with us the other day. We had an 
awftdly-joUy ride to Bichmond. Oh, it was quite 
proper ; pray don't look grave — ^papa was with us. 
You know I have a papa to take care of me." 

" Pity you have not a mother," said Mrs. Blen- 
heim, seriously. 

Miss Masterton's pride was now fairly roused, 
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and it still prefeired to exliibit itself in a sudden 
accession of very high spirits. These significant 
smiles of kind reproof, these shakings of the head, 
evidently disagreed with the patient, and aggra- 
vated her disease. Woman's pride, whether in 
the breast of Kitiy the housemaid or Catherine the 
countess, is simply the devil's trade-wind. Plea- 
sure blows strong, but faints half-way ; love is a 
mere bag of wind, " a cat's-paw," which blows 
hither and thither, swells, and dies; but pride 
blows steady and fatal. 

Miss Masterton seemed desirous of shocking 
her monitor; determined to give lier a drench 
while she was about it. She told of lonely walks 
in Kensington, of the boxes at the theatre and 
opera, the presents and the notes which her &ther 
permitted her to receive. But Mrs. Blenheim's 
moral digestion was exceedingly strong ; she took 
all this wretched vainglory very calmly indeed. 

" All very pleasant, no doubt ; very much so, 
indeed," said Mrs. Blenheim; "but if you would 
take an old woman's advice," — she scarcely looked 
thirty as she spoke, — "you will just pass Mr. de 
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Lindesey by without recognition the next time you 
meet him, my dear. I don't know what his in- 
tentions may be ; but he shows little tenderness to 
your good name, when he exposes you to — to 
really very imkind comment. His feelings to- 
wards you, my dear child, cannot at least be based 
upon respect" 

Cutting words these to a proud and wayward 
girL The medicine most palpably disagreed with 
the patient. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Blenheim. I can allow for 
the disappointment to which you have just al- 
luded," said Miss Masterton very rudely. " How 
many little confidential meetings and strolls did 
you manage for Milly and him atU****? I 
reminded Mr. de Lindesey of it the other day; 
wasn't it nasty of me? Still I am very much 
obliged to you ; I can take excellent care of my- 
self." 

" Well, my dear, all I can do is to beg your 
pardon for speaking so plainly ; it is no business 
of mine, and my regard for you as Milly's friend 
is my only excuse." 
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*^ Major de Lindesey has always been 'perfectly 
respectfiil to me ; and both he and I are quite in- 
different to what the world are pleased to say." 

"-£& may well be," said Mrs. Blenheim, 
gently. 

"And / am," said Miss Masterton; then, 
looking at her watch, " Susy, pet, your time is 
up ; you may run away," — these last words to her 
little model, who slipped down off the chair. 

Mrs. Blenheim was fond of children, and her 
large soft eyes attracted them. She took the child 
on her knee, inquired about her home, and gave 
her some pence for goodies, before she dismissed 
her. A motherly little woman was she. 

When the child was gone, Mrs. Blenheim 
sought to heal the wound her motherly candour 
had made. She inquired about the sale of the 
young lady's pictures, praised her highly for her 
good sense in turning them to money, and com- 
pared her conduct in this particular with Milly's 
listless idle life. 

" So it was Sir Hugh Eowly who bought that 

charming seaside view, with the pink sunrise re- 
VOL. n. 16 
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fleeted on the sand ? Sir Hugh Eowly is a man, 
I understand, of real taste. He told a lady some 
nights ago, in my hearing, that he coidd feel the 
salt- wind blowing on his cheek when he stood be- 
fore it." 

Miss Masterton seemed a little, softened for the 
moment. 

"Poor Eoly-Poly!" she said, smiling softly; 
" that is the way he talks." 

« I wish you would bring him over, dear, some 
day, when he is next in town. I have a few fine 
old family-paintings, and I should so like his opi- 
nion upon them." 

" Mrs. Blenheim," replied the young lady, 
sharply taking her up, " I have very few real 
friends, and Sir Hugh is one of them." 

"Well, dear!" said Mrs. Blenheim, slightly 
raising her eyebrows. 

" I can depend upon his advice, and never find 
any motive in it but kindness." 

"Well, dear!" repeated quiet Mrs. Blen- 
heim. 

" I should be very sorry if he came in the way 
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of those dear affectionate earwigs who talk of me ; 
and I shall not bring him to your house." 

" My dear girl, / don't want to know him ; 
you are very welcome to your monopoly," laughed 
Mrs. Blenheim. 

"I do not wish to offend you, Mrs. Blen- 
heim." 

"Offend me, dear? — ^no, I'm only perplexed; 
but there is no need of dwelling upon sore sub- 
jects. Where did you pick up such a sweet little 
child as your model? — ^the poor little thing, she 
looked so good and innocent. You have quite 
caught her httle fiice there." 

Miss Masterton thought the visit had been suf- 
ficiently prolonged. Mrs. Blenheim had sat on for 
nearly an hour ; but still she sat and gently con- 
versed, never raising her voice, neither warm nor 
cold in manner, but ever self-possessed and satis- 
fied, as if she would sit there till eventide. 

At length there came a loud double-knock to 
the door, and Miss Masterton ran from her easel 
somewhat hastily. 

" I beg your pardon, Mrs. Blenheim ; this is a 
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friend I have been expecting. Would you forgive 
me if I left you?" 

This was a broad hint for Mrs. Blenheim to 
go ; but in her sweet serenity she did not seem to 
see it She thanked Miss Masterton, and assured 
her that whilst she had so many charming pictures 
in the room with her, she should not admit that 
she was alone ; she was quite glad to have the op- 
portunity of examining them. 

She had not much time for her studies, for 
there was a creaking of gentlemanly boots and a 
waft of sweet tenor laughter (if we may employ 
the term), and the door opened, admitting Sir 
Hugh. He was coming in cavalierly with his hat 
on, as one familiar with the place ; but the instant 
he saw a strange lady in the room, and that an 
attractive one, he took off his hat, and made a 
grave bow. He then advanced with Miss Mas- 
terton, and placed himself before her picture, for 
a long silent gaze. Meanwhile Mrs. Blenheim 
found herself able, without any boldness, to ap- 
proach from behind, and stand entranced before 
the picture also. 
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Sir Hugh Eowly was in figure a sleek little 
pig of forty-three, but active and young and buoy- 
ant as a boy. He looked as if, were he dropped 
from a considerable height, he would rebound off 
the earth again, and twice again, from his mere 
structural elasticity. He had a quantity of beau- 
tiftJ golden hair nicely groomed, a delicately- 
freckled soft cheek suggestive of custard and 
every thing nice ; he had a shrewd gray eye, and 
a conceited step. He gave you a sum-total ex- 
pression, which grew stronger the more you saw 
of him, that, whatever were his faults or weak- 
nesses, the man was good at heart, and, saving on 
the blind side — his vanity, shrewd enough in 
judgment 

"The innocent!" said Mrs. Blenheim in her 
heart, as she looked on him: "he seems to be 
warbling all day long. Who would think, who 
would dream, that he had nine thousand a-year, 
and that lovely place to warble in ?, How is it he 
has never been caught up !" 

How, indeed ? 

" A very pretty bit indeed 1" he said, presently 
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floating his palm coquettishly over a small section 
of the picture — "very sweet bit! but, yon reck- 
less girl, you ttrill use bitumen in defiance of me. 
And, see, spill the light down here a little. You 
want breadth there. Oh, dearl carry it down. 
See how your mass of light will be improved in 
shape." 

" There is a very charming contrast between 
the expressions of that mother and her little girl," 
said Mrs. Blenheim, in a soft tentative tone, really 
hitting on the thought in the picture. 

Sir Hugh turned round to her blandly, — ^this 
time with a smiling bow, — "Ah, very true, very 
true; and what value that little focus of bright 
colour gives ; this bit of bright flesh, joining with 
that spark of gilding, and that glowing gray fold ! 
That is the centre, which lights up all the picture ; 
very delicious bit I This young lady has a verj' 
excellent eve for colour." 

Apparently Sir Hugh had eye for nothing 
more ; at least, so far as the picture was concerned. 
He asked Miss Masterton to introduce him to her 
friend ; and tliat young lady having rather sullenly 
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performed the ceremony, he started fairly to make 
acqiiaintance with our clever little widow, whom 
he vxmld call "Mrs. Benham." 

He began by some general remarks upon art, 
and then he mounted his hobby, and rode it fast and 
earnestly. It is amazing what very slight know- 
ledge, nay, what absolute ignorance, will keep pace 
with hobby jockeys ; like the genii, they seem to 
whisk you up behind them ; and only hsten, smile, 
and nod, and they will love you. Mrs. Blenheim 
humoured him with all the charming ease only 
attained by long practice. She humoured him 
without in the least fatiguing herself; nay, with- 
out betraying herself, except for one hazardous 
second, when he was describing an original (?) 
Murillo which he had picked up for a song. Mrs. 
Blenheim was such an admirer of Murillo's style 
— " his depth, his invariable refinement" 

" Especially the occupation of his Spanish 
beggar-boy," put in mischievous Miss Master- 
ton. 

Mrs. Blenheim, with her exquisite tact, had 
her feelers out in a moment " I alluded to his 
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colouring, of course," said she sweetly. *^ I have 
got some old family-paintings myself, Sir Hugh, 
which I believe to be undoubted Lelys." 

" I should know his handling at a glance." 
" How I should wish an opinion upon them, 
Sir Hugh I Perhaps when you had leisure some 
day ? In fact, I am going home at once ; and if 
you would give us the pleasure — " 

Sir Hugh closed with her heartily, and at 
once. His carriage was at the door; he would 
return to Miss Masterton in half an hour, and 
take her out for a drive. Meanwhile he should 
be most happy to give Mrs. Blenheim a set-down 
at her own door and to look at her pictures. No- 
thing could withstand Mrs. Blenheim — Miss Mas- 
terton least of all. She had to satisfy herself by 
seemingly returning Mrs. Blenheim's kindly greet- 
ing, as that victorious general swam out graceftdly 
with her prize in tow; and the footman opened 
the carriage-door to her, and she took her place 
with the nonchalance of a queen ; whilst Sir Hugh 
tripped up after her. They looked an elegant 
couple, nicely contrasted, nicely matched in age — 
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altogether something to look at and reflect upon — 
seated together in that open darence. 

Here was this undaunted little woman sitting 
by him as if by magic. She had just dived, as it 
were, from her drawing-room window into the 
sunshine, like an otter into a river, and brought 
up her magnificent salmon in his gold-and-silver 
scales. 

When they had arrived at Bedford Square, 
she led him in, and showed him her Lelys and all 
her pictures, taking his opinions with the pro- 
foundest respect, and seeking for them solicitously. 
There was a black landscape, worth a few shil- 
lings, in the parlour; and upon some trifling 
praise bestowed upon it by Sir Hugh, she insisted 
upon making it a gift to him. It was valueless, 
cumbersome, and unsightly, indeed; but oh I the 
grace, the feeling, with which she gave it — ^that 
was worth fine gold. 

Finally, she showed him that sweet picture in 
the flesh, her Milly, and contrived to leave them 
together a fiill half-hour, — ^with what result shall 
hereafter be seen. 
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I've been inflating you with care ; don't go out 
like a bubble. I was talking of you to Purvis, of 
the firm of Groom and Co., yesterday, and I'm 
sure he'll call on you to-day to draw up the plead- 
ings. Look alive ! The whole ease lies in a nut- 
shell." Here Mr. Pimpernel, having got an opi- 
nion of the case from a friend, coached up our 
friend what to read up, pointed out the statute 
upon which the whole case turned, and then he 
hastily departed. 

John went to work with shrewdness and 
energy, hourly expectant of a ring at the door. 
The ring did not come, however, till he was tho- 
roughly master of the required information, and, 
secure of the knowledge, was calm as an oracle. 

There goes the bell with a lusiy ring ! Wayre 
turned, and opening the door, lets in the pro- 
fessional man, and treats him with profound re- 
spect 

The gentleman was young, very large and tall, 
feir-haired. « A remarkably fine specimen of an 
attorney's clerk," thought John, surveying him 
with calm admiration. 
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" Won't you sit down, sir ? I believe you 
come from the firm of Messrs. Groom ?" 

" You wish to know my business with you ?" 
said David Chantrey. "It is easily told, Mr. 
Wayre." He took the review from his pocket, 
and tossed it upon the table open, marked with 
fierce ink-scores at the review. 

" Was it you wrote that ?" 

Wayre glanced at it, and fathomed the mean- 
ing of the visit in that glance, but he neither 
coloured nor started. With perfect self-possession 
he took up the review, looked at it, and then raised 
his eyes to Chantrey's face. 

" I don't know you, sir ; and I cannot conceive 
by what right you ask the question." 

" Let us not argue that. For shortness, say I 
take the right. I am here to insist upon an answer, 
or mark the consequences. 

Great is muscle and size I Wayre felt imcom- 
fortable. He saw no present chance of assistance. 
It was an hour when few remained in their cham- 
bers. The court below was empty, and the rain 
pattered dismally against the panes. But even 
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were help at hand, something of the man within 
him forbade a call for aid. 

" May I request, sir, that you will leave these 
chambers, if you are, as you seem to be, a gentle- 
man/' 

" Mr. Wayre, I swore I'd unearth the man 
who wrote that article," said Chantrey^ sternly* 
"Was it you ?'^ 

John Wayre surveyed his man anxiously be- 
fore he answered, and his eye caught an object 
which gave him a chill, though he did not allow 
his gaze to fix on it for more than a single second.. 
The rough handle of a riding-whip protruded from 
his visitor's buttoned coat 

Wayre was certainly not a coward, but he 
possessed the gift of reason — ^the sense of pro- 
portion — a due estimate of the possible. He saw 
he must curb himself, and avert the peril by & 
certain amount of conciliation* It was quite dear 
that he was bound in no way to make a confession.. 
Silence, or even some negative deception, was 
quite legitimate to a literary man, and could not 
compromise him as a man of spirit and honour. 
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" I have no objection to discoss one question 
with you, sir, and I think we might discuss it 
courteoTiflly — namely, the reason why I shonld 
reftise to answer you whether I have written this 
article^ or whether I have not. Pray take a 
chair." 

How changed was this tone from Mr. Wayre's 
late justifiable command for the intruder to leave 
the room ! Mr. Wayre was not a man of vio- 
lence. 

" I will stand," said Chantrey. " I give you 
five minutes to answer my question — ^yes or no. 
Then I will take my course." 

Mr. Wayre bowed rather mildly. 

I remember a little cavalry captain, weighing 
about a hundred and twenly pounds, who fiirther- 
more wrote a very light book, calling at the office 
of a certain newspaper to horsewhip the editor for 
a larking review. Editor out of the way. Little 
captain patrolled the office, stroking his great yel- 
low moustache, and clearing his throat at every 
turn. By and by in sailed the editor, a man of 
enormous girth and beam, with an arm like a 
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smitli's, a leg like an engine-chimney. The little 
captain looked at him, and as he looked a mild- 
ness overspread his cheeks. He changed his mind, 
and — ^in fact he stole away. Now I know the 
man was brave. I believe he rode the Balaclava 
charge ; but simple impossibility has a grand and 
soothing influence on the mind. He might as well 
think of giving the Sphinx a black eye as horse- 
whip an editor who could pocket him. In those 
circumstances the dangers were negative. The 
big man was unprovoked, and if there was any 
aggressor it was the little captain. But how much 
more trying to the nerves of a light-weight was 
the position of Mr. WajTC ! The strong man up 
to stormmg- point — an intruder about to turn 
assailant. Mr. Wayre adopted a pacificatory tone, 
and who will blame him? A certain airy sensa- 
tion of peril began to grow upon him. The rain 
pattered against the window, and the courts were 
silent below. Any move on his part might preci- 
pitate the assault. He felt he must sit calmly and 
expostulate. 

You call it tame and spiritless, madam; but 
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you have probably never seen what a savage sort 
of thing a horsewhipping is, administered by a 
full-bodied passionate man. The struggle, in 
which the small man goes down like a dog imder 
a tiger's paw, the pain of the singing whip, the 
shame! Great is musde and girth! Not the 
faintest imputation attaches to Mr. Wayre's cou- 
rage. Is he not one little barrister, unarmed and 
alone ? Whereas it happened not so long ago, as 
is complacently related by Sir Jonah Harrington, 
that a whole company of young barristers — ^plea- 
sant Jonah among the number — were compelled 
to eat their words by gigantic Hamilton Rowan, 
who entered with his walking-stick, and fluttered 
them like a flock of doves. Again, did not John 
Philpot Curran often relate with glee how he 
cheated the angry heavy-weight, who called upon 
him in his bedroom to horsewhip him, by lying in 
bed and telling good stories, till laughter shook 
the big man's ribs, and he departed like a meek 
and Christian gentleman ? 

Let none despise John Wayre because that in 

his peril he spoke his opponent fair, and used such 
VOL. n. 17 
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gentle phrases as, " You mnst be aware, my dear 
sir," and." As a gentleman, you must feel that," 

" Cannot you feel, sir, that by answering your 
question I acknowledge your right to put it ?" he 
said gently. 

" I have taken the right; you must &ce that 
fact," replied Chantrey. 

"Is there need for discourtesy between us?" 
said Wayre again. " It seems to me that you are 
naturally irritated at an attack upon your booL As 
one who has done some criticism myself, I know 
thase reviews are sometimes ill-considered — " 

" Good!" said Chantrey; " another step nearer 
certainty. You are, then, a critic?" 

" Possibly this attack you allude to is unjust ; 
but why should you charge me with it on hap- 
hazard conjecture ? Bemember, at the same time, 
I do not deny it." 

" You admit it, then ?" cried Chantrey. 

" I admit nothing," said Wayre quietly. " You 
ought to reflect that the press is anonymous, and 
must be so. I neither admit nor deny." 
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'' As for oourtesy," said Chantrey, baffled some- 
hovr in his passion, whether by the physical insig- 
nificance of his companion or by his gentle ex- 
pressions, — " as for courtesy, till I ascertain your 
guilt, I shall put my question in any form you 
please. If I am convinced by you, Mr. TVayre, 
that I have wrongly suspected you, no apology 
shall be too humble ; but I don't leave this room 
without an explicit answer." 

" Then answer me a question first. How can 
you justify it to yourself to enter a stranger's pri- 
vate room against his will, remain in it against 
his will, and use language which you will pardon 
me for calling bullying, without one tittle of evi- 
dence against him on which to base your charge ?"" 

" I have evidence against you," said Chantrey, 
kindling again. '' You shall find no prevarica- 
tion in me. Some pitiful joke, some wretched 
piece of pedantry about apes, was traced to you ; 
this gave me your name, and in tlie Directory I 
found your address. It was you /" 

" But, my good sir, whoever wrote this at- 
tack," said Wayre, collecting his wits in this 
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extremity, and forgetting his nominative case in 
the sentence, — an unpardonable slip in so festi- 
dious a critic, — " was not directed against you, 
but against your booL" 

" If it was against me or a book of mine, you 
should have been spared this visit," said Chantrey, 
hotly still. " I can take rubs, and have taken 
them, with temper; such a one as this I should 
have taken with contempt : but this libel — " 

" Tliis literary judgment," corrected Wayre 
gently. 

" This libel," sung out Chantrey, *^ was directed 
agjiinst a poor dead lady ! She was my mother ; 
and any one who tries to blacken her fame for his 
idle pleasure and vanity is a blackguard. If you 
wrote it, I have to tell you you are a dastardly- 
blackguard and toad, spurting your venom from 
behind your editor's shield, and then wriggling 
back out of sight" 

Tliat airy sensation of imminent danger was 
at Wayre's heart ; but anger began to rise also, 
— a fatal anger which will strengthen from sup- 
pression ; an impotent anger which cannot carry 
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him througli the tempest, and can only rob him 
of his chance. At present his opponent is kept 
at bay ; care and temper and great tact only can 
evade the danger to the end. For the present he 
compelled an ontside calm. He saw whilst yet 
prudence was ascendant that it would be simple 
madness to notice the strong epithets ; so he 
ignored them, and still sought to reason and 
assuage with soft answers. 

" You cannot say, sir, that this reviewer knew 
the authoress was dead ; and if he did, why should 
the unhappy fact of her death affect the judgment 
upon her book?" • 

" The judgment on her book !" sneered David, 
still baffled in his rage, he scarce knew how or 
wherefore. " Let it have been only unfavourable 
or even unjust, I should have set it do^Ti to the 
reviewer's ignorance and wretched taste, and 
pitied him; but this — this is wilful perversion, 
this is wanton falsehood I Here is a third of the 
whole review an attack upon the prefece ; an un- 
generous, spiteful attack upon one — ^upon one good 
enough, and pure enough, and unhappy enough 
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for such as you to reverence in silence. Is that a 
judgment ? Here are a few printer's blunders in- 
dustriously gleaned through nine hundred pages to 
mislead the public, and called bad English. Is 
that a judgment? I could go through with it, 
step by step, and expose this smart twaddle as one 
of the most cowardly, unmanly attacks ever penned ; 
but you daren't avow it." 

Wayre was silent. 

^^You have but two courses: shield yourself 
by a falsehood, which I see this moment on your 
cowardly lips, or say you did it !" 

Wayre rose suddenly with a palpable tremble. 

"What if I avow it?" he said firmly, facing 
his man. " I have spoken to you with a good 
temper and courtesy you do not deserve. What 
if I avow it ?" 

" Then I'll thrash you like a cowardly hoimd!" 

Wayre stooped and seized his poker — a very 
serviceable little weapon. 

"Leave my chambers, sir! If you approach 
within reach of my arm, you are responsible for 
your hfe. I wrote it, and I think it just." 
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This sealed his fate. Chantrey sprung on him. 
Wayre met his antagonist as stoutly with the 
poker, as valiantly as any Homeric warrior could 
make show with his javelin ; moreover, he made 
good play upon Chantrey's forehead, which only 
aggravated his fate. Chantrey caught his collar 
with his powerful hand, and laid on cruelly — right 
and left — cutting the cloth and lifting a horrible 
dust, till he cast poor Jack from him groaning 
upon the hearthrug. It was very piteous and 
shocking ; but there, it is all over now, and Chan- 
trey cries out above him : 

" Now, sir, you'll not forget that review in a 
hurry ; and the next time you are tempted to joke 
at the dead, you'll tremble : it cannot be done 
with impuniiy." He turned and left the room. 

David's mind was relieved ; he had propitiated 
the offended manes. It was a consolation to him 
to reflect that his arm had chastised the scoffer, 
and that for every unjust paragraph he had penned, 
the blasphemer had writhed again: a welt for 
every cruel joke. Vengeance is very human, and 
there is no more satisfactory form it can take than 
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a sound horsewhipping; but one cannot always 
horsewhip one's fellow-creatures with impunity. 
It is a saturnine amusement, which we tax rather 
heavily when practised upon an Englishman's 
back. Satisfactory as he considered this perform- 
ance, he did not, however, sit down content. 
With another access of misguided energy, though 
in an evidently different direction, he resolved to 
repair the damage done to the book, and by his 
own solitary energy. 

He was marching up Holbom, flushed with 
recent anger and violence, when he suddenly 
halted and seemed to think. The result of his 
meditation was this: he turned impulsively and 
retraced his steps. He was much stared at by 
passers, who moved out of his path as he came. 
He was evidently regarded with suspicion by a 
policeman as large as himself, whose self-import- 
ance bade him to parley with this wild-looking 
individual, and, if necessary, collar him. 

Does the reader wonder why? In the first 
place, there was the game mark of Mr. Wayre's 
finger-nails on his face, which was leisurely bleed- 
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ing ; in the next place, his neckerchief was dragged, 
its knot being ominously twisted round to his left 
ear ; three of his waistcoat-buttons were gone ; and 
altogether his air and expression were those of a 
man of violence. Too much so for Bobby, who 
glowered at him like a leopard looking at a lion, 
and passed on upon his beat The people looked 
and lifted their brows. David let them and never 
heeded, so eager was he on his purpose. And 
what may that purpose be? Has he suddenly 
repented on the road, and made up his mind to 
apologise to a man whose miserable back still 
smarts from his stripes? — he had better not try 
that ; moreover, he is persuaded that the punish- 
ment was just ; — or is he returning with a ravin 
for more outrage? These big-hearted men, so 
benevolent till their blood is up, are then perfect 
savages in their cause, perfect gluttons in ven- 
geance. But no ; is not his late antagonist " a 
little one," and does he not feel at this moment an 
acknowledged sense of ruth ? He will not strike 
again. Could it be the frivolous object of regain- 
ing his silver-mounted whip, which he dashed 
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from him in the room? But we will conjecture 
no more; let us follow him as he hastens down 
Chancery Lane^ across Fleet Street, into the arched 
passage leading to Brick Court, and straight up to 
John Wayre's chambers. » 

He rings the bell and listens. There is no an- 
swer, I trow. When the master of these rooms 
has received such scurvy usage from a guest, he 
will pause before he answers every ring at his belL 
David rung again, and knocked with his hand* 
No answer ; and it was not strange when the ap- 
peal for entrance is accompanied by the thumps of 
such a mallet-fist 

But the door of the neighbouring chambers 
opened cautiously at this moment, and a man of 
peace gently looked out 

" You again ! My dear sir, are you not satis- 
fied ? Why will you get yourself into trouble ?" 
said he, with all the afiectionateness of apprehen- 
sion, as if he were really anxious about David's 
reputation. 

" I am satisfied. I am not come to prowl," 
said David, with more good-temper than we could 
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have supposed possible. " I wished to see the 
man I thrashed ; but you will do as well." 

At these equivocal words the pacificator popped 
in his head, and seemed inclined to slap the door 
before him. 

" I only wish to leave my name^'*'* said David. 
"/ do not strike anonymously. My name is 
David Chantrey." 

" David Chantrey — ^very good. All right, Mr. 
Chantrey. And now, my good sir," said the gen- 
tleman almost paternally, " go quietly home. This 
unfortunate business may get you into trouble." 

" Good-day to you," said David cheerfully. 
His passion was over. He went downstairs and 
out into the air again, oppressed with a certain 
vague sense of ruth as he remembered the slight 
writhing form which he had held in his grasp. 

" There never was a thrashing more richly de- 
served," he said for comfort. " If he had libelled 
me, I could have shaken hands with him the first 
soft words he said; but — against herP'* He re- 
called to his mind those passages of the review 
which touched upon the author's illness, and upon 
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her motives. He went over ihem word by word 
in his mind, till his sense of justice seemed re- 
lieved ; and then he left the place with a lighter 
heart. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FACE TO FACE. 

MiLLY had long threatened to look up her former 
schoolfellow, and was languidly moved to the 
exertion more than once; but the achievement, 
somehow, never came off. Perhaps she was never 
nearer accomplishing it than when Mr. Chantrey, 
in whom she had conceived an interest, awakened 
her curiosity by his confessions. The claims of 
old acquaintance, it may be conjectured, were not 
very strong. They had not been exactly friends 
as children, for Milly was five years senior to 
Emmie, and of course considered herself grown- 
up and matronly whilst Emmie was toddling in 
pinafores; but they had had scarlatina together 
in the same room, and that was a tie not to be 
slighted ; and the same kind lady, Mrs. Blenheim, 
impartially nursed them both. That was a claim 
which Emmie at least could not forget 
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Being little countrywomen in the same school, 
Milly used to patronise her junior, give her bon- 
bons, needles, and bits of gay ribbon, and help 
her in her geography and music ; but of course 
she never shared her secrets with a mere child; 
and what friendship can there be between school- 
fellows without a secret? Of course when Ma- 
dame Bruget gave a dance or a picnic, Milly 
played the experienced young lady; Emmie, the 
shy child, being half frightened by the immensity 
of the pleasure. 

So long, then, as old acquaintance was the 
only claim, Milly^ as we have said, never put her- 
self out of the way to renew it ; but when she be- 
came engaged to Miss Wertley's brother, the case 
was quite altered, and she undauntedly undertook 
a pilgrimage to Hampstead on the first invitation. 
Emmie, distrustftd, perhaps, of other attractions 
to the town demoiselle^ had afforded the highest 
inducement in her power — ^her brother John was 
coming ; so out came Milly to meet her betrothed 
in the bosom of his family. 

The meeting of the two girls was most affec- 
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tionate. It was not, to be snre, as if they had 
been twin rosebuds in their schooldays, the most 
devoted friends and confidants, — pining when 
parted, and conversing in kisses when together; 
but really it was very emphatic ; and they revived 
a hundred little annals of their schooldays — 
" Don't you remember this ?" and " Will you 
ever forget that?" — ^till Milly felt a little fatigued, 
and suddenly lost her memory. Emmie was far 
the fresher of the two: aQ the difference between 
them that there is between the rosebud on the tree 
and the plucked rosebud in a glass of water. 

When Milly had made her acquaintance with 
her fixture father-in-law, and sufficiently charmed 
the old gentleman by her quiet kindly grace, out 
went these two friends to unbosom themselves in 
the shady walk that lay along the boundary-wall. 
And. they strolled up and down, these light figures, 
brindled with the broken sunshine. 

Our little to'wn-friend deported herself with a 
good-natured and highly serene superiority, which 
was based upon nothing that I know of; but there 
it was. There was, nevertheless, a soft and play- 
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fill power of womanhood In Emmie's bearing, 
which did not dispute advantages, but uncon- 
sciously held its own. Milly was bent on amusing 
herself, and began to play a little game of banter : 

" I cannot find out whether you are very 
simple or very cruel." 

" Suppose you take my simpliciiy for granted ?^* 
said Emmie. 

" I'll put you on your trial. Peri," said Milly. 
" I have prepared my brief, and I am just think- 
ing how to open the cross-examination. First, 
kiss the bouquet, young lady." She placed her 
bunch of flowers to Emmie's lips. " You are 
sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth. Now, first question," said 
she, clearing her throat " Do you read the sea- 
son novels ?" 

" No." 

^' Then you're benighted — quite outside the 
pale. These are the great books of fashion, and 
authorities for the year. They teach us the latest 
mode of receiving the attentions of gentlemen and 
dispensing our own. One year, you see, it is the 
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correct thing to be pert and clever, if we can ; 
another year, we must be languid and calm, with 
the nerves of an army-surgeon; another year, 
childish, kittenish, utter geese; while the very 
next year we expand into the high-souled, poeti- 
cal, and high-church, papists, and Jesuits, devoted 
to stained-glass, music, and incense — ^that was a 
charming fashion — ^when out comes a novel next 
season, and, behold, we are slangy as stable-boys, 
fast as young rakes on the stage ; with cigarettes, 
hunting-whips, and naughty allusions. Now you 
know, Emmie, if you were to treat Mr. Chantrey 
in an Arcadian sort of way when it was the fashion 
to quiz, you would be guilty of a very serious 
gaucherie, my child." 

" But then Ehmpstead is Arcadia," said Emmie, 
demurely. " However, I'm not above a liint, Milly. 
I'll watch you closely when John comes, and take 
a lesson.'* 

"How to treat Mr. Chantrey? Good. We 

are coming at the truth. I thought so. There's 

Mr. Chantrey first confesses to me ; then you let 

out your innocent little secret. I really think it 
VOL. n. 18 
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becomes my duty to clear tip these cross-pur- 
poses." 

" Certainly," said Emmie, good-humouredly. 
" But suppose you give us a little more grace, 
to see if we know our own minds ? You might 
frighten Mr. Chantrey away if you are so very 
premature, Milly." 

" Seriously — ^my child, look me in the face — 
you know I might be your mother," said Milly, 
presuming on five years' seniority. ** Seriously, 
Mr. Chantrey is very, very much captivated, and 
you have not even the elements of the art for 
bringing a suitor on. It is a perfect science. 
There is a moment to give him his chiU, and a 
moment to let him have his glow. At first, then," 
she said, delicately holding her little thumb, " you 
must be very stimulating and disagreeable, my 
dear Peri — that attracts his attention at least; 
sweetness will never do ; as artists say, it is a re- 
tiring colour, mere want of character. When he . 
talks of poetry, you must talk of pdtis. If he 
loves quadrilles, you must sit down all through the 
set. If you use pearl-powder or hair- wads, startle 
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him by confessing the awful fact ; and if alone, 
you might extricate any false hair about you and 
flourish it in his face. When you have thoroughly 
revolted him, you know, then just throw in his 
way a rumour that you are engaged. Directly he 
is piqued, and begins to desire what he can't get. 
Or stay — a very deep and pathetic plan — ^let him 
understand you are going to leave Europe in a 
month or so for ever. India or New Zealand — 
take a map and select. Why, there you are happily 
and heartlessly vanishing for ever from his sight. 
A deep melancholy supervenes, and he becomes 
an easy prey. But the best manoeuvre of all for 
a good creature like you, Peri, is to be all that is 
lovely and kind to Mr. Chantrey for just two days, 
so as not to make yourself too cheap ; then turn 
on him and repel him, never mind why; coldly 
neglect him for a montL He will puzzle himself 
heart and brain about this mystery for all that 
time, and think of nothing but you. These are 
the 'golden rules for catching a husband.'* 

"Have you found them fail, Milly?" smiled 
Emmie, with assumed interest. 
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Milly paused, " Ah," she cried, " I took you 
for a pretty fly, Miss ; but you've got a sting." 

"You didn't catch John by that beautiftd 
science," laughed good-natured Enmiie, "That 
is all I mean." 

" And you have not caught Mr, Chantrey by 
it," said Milly, softly. " He is caught !" 

"Is it possible V^ said Emmie, opening her 
eyes. She knew it, we may conclude, this many 
a day, and did not need this cynical little town- 
lady to inform her. 

A few moments after, they were startled by 
the sound of the wooden entrance-gate closing 
with a swing, and Emma looked round hastily. 

" Oh, Milly," she said, " here is Mr. Chantrey. 
Pray be careful not to allude to that review before 
him ; he is so sore about it" 

" What review?" asked Milly. " You'd bet- 
ter tell me all about it quickly." 

Here Emma told her in a few words the pitiful 
story of the hopsful novel, and David's pride, and 
the little dead lady's glory, and the mortal wound; 
finally, she whispered to her the name of the spar- 
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row who killed the poor cock-robin that was sing- 
ing so sweetly. 

" I fear so much it was John." 

" Then why on earth do you bring them toge- 
ther?" said Milly, looking really somewhat dis- 
tressed. 

" If / can help it, Mr. Chantrey shall never 
know it ; but I want to make them good friends ; 
they must like one another, Milly." 

" Have vou told Jolm?" 

"Of course not," said Emmie, hastily; "nor 
must you. How could he ever be at ease with 
Mr. Chantrey if he knew the mischief he had 
done him ? though he did it conscientiously, I'm 
sure." 

" How comfortable we shall feell" murmured 
Milly, with a little shrug. " I'm sorry you told 
me. 

Meanwhile David had been coming leisurely 
up the avenue, and had not seen the ladies yei. 
He had his hand on the hall-door bell, when Milly 
called him by name. 

" You were dreaming, Mr. Chantrey, I'm 
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sure, and fiincied yourself in a funeraJ-proees- 
slon," said Milly, as he approached them. " Now 
confess you knew we were watching you, and you 
wished to impress us with your stateliness." 

"I don't tliink Mr. Chantrey saw us," said 
Emmie ; " but we were impressed. What made 
you so grave ?" 

David professed to give a good reason for his 
gravity and sadness in that he was coming to de- 
cline Mr, Wertley's kind invitation that day. 

"It is now four o'clock, and we dine at five, 
Mr. Chantrey," said Emma. " We cannot pos- 
sibly accept^our excuses." 

He said his little sister was seriously unwell, 
and he did not like to be absent; but Emma 
countered him promptly : 

" I was at your hall-door this morning to in- 
quire, and I heard she was better. Now, Mr. 
Chantrey, I warn you you are getting into a 
scrape with papa and me. I shall send him out 
to you." 

" Never mind," said Milly ; " he shall not go. 
I'll mount guard over him till the first bell rings, 
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and do you take care of him daring dinner. Oh, 
this gentleman must be watched !" 

So Emma went in, and Milly strolled off with 
my yielding hero, who, though very strong and 
valiant, was not, I suppose, stronger or more va- 
Uant than Samson. But he was depressed and 
silent Milly had uphill work at first At length 
said she, joyously, 

" I have found a wife for you, Mr. Chantrey. 
She is forty-five, and has fifteen hundred a-year. 
Will you have her ?" 

" I am not the Sultan with the handkerchief 
in my hand. Would the lady have me ?" 

" Mr. Chantrey," she said, with a thoughtful 
face, " I'm going to ask your opinion. There is 
an eccentric young lady of my acquaintance who 
has lost a chance— r-a good match ; grand establish- 
ment: all that a fond mamma could desire for 
her daughter. What was her foolish reason — 
could any thing be so absurd? — only that she 
could not abide the gentleman! Was she not 
stupid?" 

" I beg your pardon," said David, confusedly. 
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His thoughts were busy at the moment witli other 
matters. 

" I was saying that your praise of Emma was 
not too much. She is the sweetest, prettiest girl 
ahnost I have ever seen. Here she comes, to 
break in on our tite-a-tete. You must not treat her 
as you have treated me — not listening to one word 
I have said ; and staring at the clouds when a 
lady was going to take you into confidence." 

" Confidence !" said David, looking round. 

" Your hour of grace is past ; I shall not tell 
you now. I was going to tell you that I am en- 
gaged to be married to this lady's brother. I will 
introduce you to him to-night ; and if you value 
my friendship, cultivate him." 

And what, we may ask, brought Emma on the 
scene again ? Tlie explanation &he put fortli was, 
at a glance, perfectly natural and satisfactory. 
She came, it appeared, to teU Milly that a bed was 
being made for her, and that she must remain that 
night with them. She offered to send a messenger 
into town to set Mrs. Blenheim's mind at ease, and 
thought Milly might like to write a line by him. 
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Milly stood still, and looked in her face a few 
seconds with a mischievous scrutiny. Then she 
turned to Chantrey : 

" So, Miss Emma Wertley has come out to 
tell me this! Now, Mr. Chantrey, would you 
ever believe, simple as she stands there, that she 
and I had settled all about this little matter an 
hour ago ? that she knows it is impossible I could 
sleep here to-night, and that the servant is to call 
for me at ten? What could have brought her 
back again?" 

Emma looked confused after this little unex- 
pected exposure. She assured Millj; with truth, 
but rather more seriously than the occasion re- 
quired, that she really was not certain what she, 
Milly, intended to do, and that the messenger was 
waiting in the kitchen. 

" We are going to keep John with us for at 
least a week, and nurse his rheumatism." 

" That will do," said Milly. " I am going in 
to tie-up my flowers and write my note : take my 
place." 

This was not kind. The Major had been ob- 
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stmctive; but this was almost cruel. What if it 
had been a little maidenly jealousy which had 
drawn Emmie forth — ^why should the poor child 
be ruthlessly exposed ? What if she had glanced 
forth from the window-curtains of her Utile cham- 
ber, and beheld her devotee and Miss Milly in 
confidential chat, — ^watching, them as they strolled 
slowly up and down the shaded lawn- walk; watch- 
ing, we may gracefully conjecture, with an ac- 
knowledged stirring of impatience, — can we there- 
fore indict her for any serious offence against the 
dignity of womanhood ? All we can say of it is 
simply this, that it is a sort of weakness better not 
found out, but quite natural ; not to have felt it 
were more. or less than woman. Here was Milly 
invading her rights of vassalage; Milly, a seasoned 
skilful flirt — Milly, whose beauty in Emma's eyes 
was so transcendent that she could not calculate 
on her own serene charms whilst she had the 
former in sight. We shoidd not have believed 
her capable of the childish motive, perhaps, had 
not Milly shrewdly detected her. But, were she 
the most prudish spinster in the celibate town of 
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London, I think she would still have felt that sin- 
gular restless emotion as she peeped from the 
muslin curtains, and been drawn forth as by a 
spell. 

Emma thanked him for coming; and in the 
same breath she laughed at him for changing his 
mind, knowing well that he intended now to 
remain. 

" I am glad you are going to stay, Mr. Chan- 
trey ; but I resent your reason very much." 

" What is my reason ?" said he. 

" Oh, I admit the force of it You came out 
here, Mr. Chantrey," said she with mock plain- 
tiveness, " to get off your engagement with mCy 
when you fancied you had only papa and me to 
entertain you; but no sooner did you see the 
pretty Miss Blenheim than you changed your 
mind. Eemember, I'm very glad you did so." 

" She is your friend ?" said David, inquiringly. 

" Milly ! She is engaged to my brother," 
said Emma ; " didn't you know it ?" 

Have you ever observed, my reader, how ready 
a lady is to tell you that she whom you admire is 
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engaged ? Why, I really cannot conjecture ; per- 
haps from benevolence to you, lest you might im- 
• plicate your peace of mind when there was no 
hope ; perhaps the kindly impulse to relate a cir- 
cumstance so creditable to the lady in question ; 
"perhaps," sneers Mephlstopheles, "it is the 
leaven of female jealousy astir ;" and what if it 
were? How insipid would a very young and 
pretty woman be without her diverting little ma- 
lice, which begins and ends in words ; her gentle 
bias; her wayward, captivating little jealousies 
and innocent coquettings ! True, they are not so 
becoming at thirty as they are at twenty ; for then 
they take a developed form, which is not pretty — 
the playful little tadpole passions have become 
squat frogs. 

" You must not be too attentive to Miss Blen- 
heim," she said, schooling him. " I meant you 
to pay attention to my brother, not to his ^anc^<?." 
David was delighted to hear the news. He 
had respect and admiration for Milly. A man, by 
the way, has generally respect and admiration for 
those who have flattered him judiciously; and 
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Milly's manner and conduct to David had flattered 
him in the highest degree. 

" Your brother should indeed be all you de- 
scribe him, to be good enough for Miss Blenheim." 

"Now I just reverse that," said Emmie, seri- 
ously. " Milly should be all you think of her, to 
be good enough for my brother. Mr. Chantrey, 
how long have you known Miss Blenheim?" 

He told her, and related the circumstances of 
their meeting. 

" I have not known her long — only to-day," 
said Emmie, slowly. " We knew one another as 
children at school long ago." 

"Do you like her?" asked David, somewhat 
unfairly. 

" I have not made up my mind." 

It by no means follows that Emmie was be- 
coming attached to Mr. Chantrey, however, be- 
cause she broke thus upon the confidence of her 
dangerously-pretty friend. It was simply weak, 
womanly, artless in its very art; or could she he 
ai those self-interested coaxings again^ and hovering 
about him for her purposes ? 
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Upon this day Emma, for reasons of her own, 
seemed determined to work upon his feelings and 
soften him. How did she proceed? With the 
old and worn artifices women employ, which are 
rarely found to fail, she still endeavoured to set 
him on his hobby by twenty little flattering ap- 
proaches. Now once or twice this device is 
charming; but when such humouring becomes 
systematic, it makes a man look foolish. Besides 
the damp of defeat was over David ; that amiable 
topic of his motlier's feme seemed dead and gone 
for evermore. He had blustered bravely ; loudly 
scoffed at the notion that failure could be. But 
the sinister influence had graduaUy possessed him 
too. The tarnish and rust had begim to invade 
that bright challenge-shield he had set up against 
all comers. For a long time he would not turn to 
the subject 

At length she said, with a directness not to be 
avoided, 

"They laugh at me, Mr. Chantrey, for my 
fondness for this brother of mine. MiUy and 
papa and all my friends, I suppose, think it only 
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graceftd affectation ; so I have given up talking of 
him. You must take it as a great compliment 
that I have opened out upon you as I have done. 
Not every one, you know," she said in a lowered 
voice, " would believe in your affection for a mo- 
ther you have lost so long. I do beKeve it" 

"I should keep that more to myself," said 
David. " Those who choose to call it cant, why, 
let them, with all my heart. This is all that need 
be said. I've been inflated, I suppose ; I've been 
foolishly inflated ; and if I've been mistaken, I 
take no shame for that ; I had rather any day be 
the idolater than the iconoclast My poor mother, 
I may say, died for her children. Whether she 
had talent or was a mere scribbler, is all one ; for 
she had something in her lovelier than genius. 
Miss Wertley ; and no one living but myself 
understood what that was. This gives a sort of 
sacredness to my recollections of her — I have ab- 
solute property in them. Those who choose to 
call this cant, why, let them and welcome. I love 
those who honour her, and I despise those who 
insult her ; further, Miss Wertley, they shall 
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never insult her twic5e," said he in a meaning 
voice. 

There were some moments' uncomfortable si- 
lence here, which David broke the first 

" You've been to see poor Lizzy every day," 
said he, standing still on the gravel-walk. It 
seemed as if his thoughts had progressed in links 
on to this point from his last words. "What 
trouble you have taken !" 

" Not the least," said Emma. " I like the 
poor little thing, and have been quite fidgety 
about her." 

David held out his hand to her, which she took. 

" Well, I honour you," he said. " Poor little 
Liz ! I've seen others shrink from her as if she 
were something not right. What gives the real 
sting to our little reverse, which you have brought 
up just now, is this : I had hoped the novel would 
bring in a sort of provision for the young one," 
said he, in the indifferent voice and commonplace 
language of a man trying to avoid pathetics; 
" and I thought the young one might gain a sort 
of interest in the eyes of the world which would 
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secure for her general sympathy. I give you my 
word, Miss Wertley, I've seen grown people slu'ink 
from her — ^afraid to touch her — look at her with 
disgust, like a snail on the table-cloth." 

"How could that be?" said Emmie; "such 
a pretty, interesting child !" 

" I like your charity, Miss Wertley," said he. 
" I've seen no such littleness in you. I wish the 
poor mother were alive to thank you. But where's 
the use of wishing that ?" 

" Oh, I have done nothing. I really could 
not help taking a fancy to the child ; and I think 
it was mutual — quite a little friendship." 

" I honour you for it," said David. 

"You must not praise me for these fancies, 
I have my dislikes too, I can tell you, and never 
trouble myself to find reasons for them. You 
have only to see how I should despise any one 
who injured my brother," said Emmie, gaily. 
^' I'm not so good as I seem." 

" Abuse yourself as much as you please," he 
replied, " for it gives me the right to praise you. I 
call you just and truthftd, and ftdl of sympathy." 
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" Never mind the catalogue just now," laughed 
Emmie ; " and I'll take it in instalments,'* 

*^ Never mind the catalogue then ; only this," 
said he: "just this and no more. Up the world 
and down the world," waving his long arms, as if 
to the poles arctic and antarctic, " I'll never meet 
such another as you. You are a woman whom 
every one must love and be proud of loving." 

Emmie blushed as red as a rose; but she 
needn't. Chantrey did not take the least notice 
of her blushes. Declaration? bless you I he never 
dreamt of any thing of the kind, this zealous 
young Quixote ; he was thinking of what he could 
do for her to repay her kindness to his poor little 
invalid at home. 

"You'll not forget what I have said?" con- 
tinued plucky old Davy. " Consider it as a tri- 
bute to your goodness — ^nothing more." 

"You have known me a very short time. 
Wait, and I daresay I will disappoint you," said 
Emmie, without tlie least coquetry. She knew 
well he loved her weeks ago ; and she treated him 
tenderly, as a respectful vassal should be treated. 
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" I'll make it up to you," said Davy, smiling 
serenely. "All in my power shall be done to 
make your brother like me ; and perhaps I might 
serve liim. I shaU be a stanch friend to him, if 
he will consent." 

" Come now," said Emmie, quite relieved, 
" you have gratified me now at last. Come in ; I 
am sure he has arrived." She looked at her watch, 
and led him with a quick step towards the door, 

" It may be so," said David, abstractedly. His 
thoughts were upon her kindness to the sick little 
lambkin at home. 

Emmie let him ponder, and guided him in si- 
lence. Before they reached the steps he roused him- 
self, and said : " I am glad to hear this good news." 

"If you like Milly so much," she said, "that 
is another reason why you should make my bro- 
ther a friend." 

" I've a stronger reason," said David lustily, 
— " because he is your brother." 

He lingered for a moment in the hall, under I 
know not what feeling. Was it misgiving or 
presentiment of something imtoward, or a mere 
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shadow of tliat abstraction that lias been over bim 
all the morning, as he broods over the book and 
the sick sister ; but he lingered, and looked aside 
at the Turkish sword and Chinese musket sus- 
pended against the wall. 

" Won't you come in ?" said Emma, opening 
the drawing-room door ; they entered together. 

On the hearth-rug stood John Wayre; his 
arm was round Milly's waist, and his face partly 
turned away. He took no notice of Emma's en- 
trance, but continued to talk to Mr. Wertlej'-. 
Emma came forward and touched his arm, 

^' Johnnie," she said, " here is Mr. Chantrey, 
who has been wishing to know you." 

'^ Here is a man, Johnnie," said old Wertley, 
taking David cordially by the hand — " a man 
whom we have known but a few months, and yet 
we consider liim an old friend already. What 
the deuce is the matter 1" 

The two men stood silently at gaze ; Mr. Wayre 
very pale, and Chantrey red to the ears. 

" Your brother?" muttered the latter agitated. 

" Come, come," cried old Wertley ; " I see 
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how it IS. You wrote an attack upon Chantrey's 
book, and Chantrey has found you out. Come, 
come — ^tut, tut, tut I — ^forget and forgive,'* chirped 
mild old Wertley; "this carpet is the common 
ground for you to meet on, and make up your 
quarrels. Why, there's Jeflrey and Byron, eh? 
see what friends tliey became !" 

" Emmie," said John sternly, " I want you 
in the next room. Come, Milly, at once." 

He walked hurriedly across to the folding- 
door, opened it, and drew both tlie girls in with 
him. He then closed the doors again, and Mr. 
Wertley and David were left face to face alone. 

" Very unforgiving this, upon my soul ; I am 
very much pained." 

" Mr. Wertley," said David, hurriedly, " I've 
had pleasant hours in your house; I can never 
enter it again." 

" Why, why, why ? Wliat, what, what's this ?'* 

" You'll hear all about it, no doubt ; so I may 
spare myself the pain of telling you. But re- 
member this, Mr. Wertley, when you hear mo 
hardly spoken of — and not undeservedly, perhaps, 
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not undeservedly — I've felt a hearty friendship 
fpr you and yours. I'd have done any thing to 
serve you ; and had I known he was your son — " 

" No son of mine, man ! But what are you 
coming to ?" 

" Had I known he was your daughter's bro- 
ther, he should have been safe from me. Good- 
bye to you, dear friend." David wrung his hand. 

" I won't let you go. You are my guest ; this 
is my house. No man shall insult my guest in 
this house." 

" Pardon me," said David, forcibly witlidraw- 
ing.his hand; "the floor bums my feet." He 
forced a rough laugh. " The floor scorches me 
where I stand ; I cannot stay.'* 

He left the room in haste, leaving his host in 
speechless perplexity. He crushed his hat on his 
head, and hurried out into the same sunshine in 
which he had walked with his liebchen not five 
minutes before. Ask me how he felt — I cannot 
tell. I but know how he looked — ^he was like a 
man who was fain to escape from some situation 
by speed, who was trying to leave some thought 
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behind him by exertion. But just as a swarm 
of summer midges still floats about your head, 
whether you saunter, walk, or rmi, so I fancy 
will his remorse pursue poor Chantrey, ay, though 
he ran Uke a deer. 

Davy and his deceased brother were fine gym- 
nasts. They could heave a hammer, use the gloves 
with fair amateur skill, — ^with straight-out blows 
that would be likely to break through the guard 
of many a scientific defence. But they could leap 
a gate with any man. I've seen John, who was 
far the more active of the two, leap an iron gate 
not an inch under six feet, just dropping the hand 
lightly as he went over. David was a little too 
heavy, perhaps, for a first-class high jumper ; but, 
as men go, he could not readily find his match. 
Now as he came down the avenue, like a man 
in a nightmare, the gate, — a stout wooden one, 
four feet and a half high, — stood right in his 
headlong path; and yielding to the well-known 
impulse of strong men in pain, he clenched his 
fist and wQnt at the gate with reckless speed. 
" Take a pull, sir ; take a pull," cries the cautious 
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old huntsman to your rushing gent as he comes 
to his timber; and so would we exclaim to our 
fierce young friend. Instead of the short step 
and calculating run, he comes swinging down the 
walk with a speed which makes the gravel fly, 
and rises with a blind spring a yard too close; 
his foot catches in the top rail, and he comes 
crushing down on the flinty road, fourteen stone 
of flesh and bone. It was horrible to look at ; but 
in poor Davy's brain was night. Just a flash be- 
fore his eyes like a hundred rockets, a wrench, and 
then night like death. Where was his trouble, then ? 

When he came to himself, he was supported 
on some one's knee. Some kind hand was spong- 
ing away the blood and gravel from his face. 

It came into Chantrey's mind, — a half-formed 
happy thought, just like sunlight through a chink, 
— ^that his heavy aching head was on Emma's 
knee, and that her hand was batliing his fore- 
head; so he kept his eyelids closed somewhat 
longer than he need, to enjoy his delusion. In 
stories it always happens that when the hero has 
been stunned by the whack of a battle-axe or a 
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tamble down a precipice, lie wakes with his head 
on his lady-love's knee; but in life such angelic 
coincidences are rare ; nor is the disaster of a 
tumble over a gate sufficiently heroic, we fear, to 
warrant the situation. 

When David opened his eyes, instead of 
Emma's peachy cheek and dove-like eyes, a great 
high-cheeked, bony face looked down into his 
with good-natured pity. David lifted himself pain- 
ftdly, with an ache in every bone, and a great 
crick in his neck. 

" How do you feel now, my dear fellow ?" said 
the Major. " What on earth have you been doing 
with yourself?" 

Some people had gatliered around, and were 
all gaping at Chantrey's portly figure. 

" Come along. The man's tight; he's always 
so ;" said a dapper Cockney. 

" That's it, friend," said David, collecting him- 
self, and brushing off the dust from his clothes. 
" What your wife said as she put you to bed last 
night." 

Little sets the Cockneys a-grin. A laugh arose 
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at the expense of the uncharitable little tailor who 
spoke first, and they all moved away laughing. 

" Well, Major," said David, coolly giving that 
gentleman his bleeding hand. 

" My dear fellow, what has happened ? By 
Jove, my knees are shaking with the shock you 
gave me." 

" Lend me your arm," said David. " I was sky- 
larking over that little gate, and serves me right." 

" Jove, you looked like a dead man. Had you 
not better come up to the house ?" 

" No, thank you ; we'll take the hint of the 
wee tailor. We'll have some beer." 

Up the road some few hundred yards was a ta- 
vern, and thither limped David on the Major's arm. 

"Towards you, and success," said David, 
smiling, as he lifted his pewter and chinked it 
against his friend's; "you'll never see me up at 
yonder house again." 

"In a scrape, eh?" 

David finished his pint of cooper at a draught, 
and slowly turned his eyes upon the Major. 

"You are going up tliere? I daresay you'll 
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hear it all ; but I have come &om tliere, and iii a 
precious hurry, as you see." 

" Has Miss Emmie quarrelled with you?" 

"You were very kind; you spoiled a new 
cambric upon a comrade, Major." 

." A lovers* quarrel — eh, my bay?" 

" Quarrel I not she. I should consider my- 
self in a state of grace and favour if she thought 
it worth while. You seem prosperous." 

" By George, I've never been so jEted ; asked 

out on all sides. Had a request from Lord C 

to accept a colonelcy in tlie militia ; but a veteran 
don't ambition that kind of pipeclay idleness. Be- 
sides, I want to get to Scotland in a month or so, 
to settle. I say, old boy, I must have you down 
there on a visit. I'll cure you of your green-sick- 
ness. You shall have a good saddle, a good rifle, 
and good glass, — ^there's the tripod of true health." 

"Ay, ay; you're very kind, I'm sure," said 
David; "and who knows but I may make my 
way down ? I must be getting home just now." 

" I'll go a bit of your road with you. You've 
had a terrible shock, man — a heavy-weight like 
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you! Q — , I wonder you didn't break your 
neck, I say, have you quarrelled with old Wert- 
ley ? or more likely he has quarrelled with you." 

" Well, as I'm not an old woman," said David, 
trudging heavily along, " I'll not sit down by the 
roadside and cry ; but — " he passed his hand over 
his forehead — "I can't speak of it. I hardly 
believe it yet" 

"You live up here somewhere, don't you?" 
said the Major. 

" Ay, in Jack Straw's Castle. You've heard 
of it, haven't you ? It's blazing about my ears, 
I can't believe it or realise it yet. Major de 
Lindesey, I wish I had taken your advice, and 
held this cursed hand from violence. Did you 
know that Miss Wertley had a brother called 
John Wayre ?" 

" What I So you have given the little Dominie 
from the Temple a thrashing. Shake hands, man; 
I'd have given fifty pounds to have seen him twist'* 

" I'd give double that sum to imdo what I have 
done. I was wrong, and I've brought it on myself." 

The Major seemed highly tickled at the notion 
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of his late smart little rival having been thrashed. 
He sought in vain to gather details ifrom Chantrey, 
who became silent and abstracted, though he was 
obviously in a softened mood towards his com- 
panion, and grateful for his assistance. 

"I daresay," he said, making an effort to 
rouse himself, " that if things go smoothly with 
me, I may tate advantage of your offer, and visit 
you in Scotland. I look back now and see that 
all along you have been very good to me," said 
the poor fellow, in the abasement of sorrow. 

" Nonsense, my dear fellow," said the Major, 
with a firiendly glow. " I've done nothing — 
nothing. I hope I sluxll do you some material 
service some time or other ; an opportunity cannot 
come too soon, my boy. I say, Chantrey, so you 
have tracked out your enemy, it seems, and have 
piuiished him according to your lights. Violence, 
as I warned you, is sure to recoil. Now what will 
you say when I tell you that I have found my 
enemy, and I am working out her punishment ?" 

*^ Her punishment !" said Chantrey. 

" My correspondent was, after all, a lady." 
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" Well?" said Chantrey, with sudden attention. 

" I'm not very vindictive, Chantrey. I have 
never husbanded revenge, except in a rubber of 
whist or a game of billiards, in all my life. I've 
had something to sour me too ; for instance, I've 
been cruelly jilted by a young lady. Well, I'm 
sure I wish her happiness and every good fortune. 
Your friend John Wayre I had no reason to be 
fond of, and no doubt I am highly tickled to hear 
he had come by a thrashing, — ^which, by the way, 
will be for his benefit; but, bless his little soul 
imd body ! he'd never have taken harm from me. 
Had I known you were going to thrash him, I 
should have spent all my influence and persuasion 
to stop you." 

" Well," said Chantrey, " you will forgive this 
lady?" 

" One act, Chantrey, I will never forgive," 
said the Major with an oath; "an act of such 
thoughtless cruelty, that I might have seen the 
hand of a woman in it. Come within the reach 
of a woman's hatred, and her sting is a mere 
fleabite to look at, but it goes through your body 
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like the cobra's poison. There never yet was 
failure but a woman clogged the wheel; there 
never was disgrace but a woman bred it" 

" Offensive and untrue I There never was 
pure unselfish love, or pure disinterested sacrifice 
on the face of the earth, but in a woman's mind 
and life. There never was a success but, if you 
could follow it to its source, it was fostered and 
fed on a woman's heart's-blood." 

Both wrong, — how wrong ! but we should rather 
err with Chantrey than with the Major. 

" My good fellow, you're a man who preach 
well, but practise very indifferently. You talk 
sublime moderation, and then thrash a little fellow 
to within an inch of his life." 

" That is true," said Chantrey. " Did you 
say you mean to punish this lady ?" 

" A dashing young lady, sir, fond of practical 
jokes ; and she made a good one at last, which is 
likely never to die in my lifetime. Only last 
night I overheard a knot of fellows whispering it in 
tlie comer of the room. Slie shall be the heroine of 
another good story tlixit simll only he whispered about^^ 
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" Do you know her ?" asked Chantrey. 

*' Yes, by Greorge I We are very good 

jfriends." 

" Do you mean that you would ruin her ?" 

'^ I am a gentleman, not a seducer/' 

"I do not know what you mean, or wish 

to know," said Chantrey, stopping on the road; 

*^ but I never desire to speak to you again." 

" Nonsense, man, what's the meaning of this?" 
" I will never speak to you, and hope I may 

never see you again." He turned and walked on 

quickly ; and the Major stood gazing after him in 

incredulous amazement, till the burly figure was 

lost at a turn of the road. 
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